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EELIGION AND EELIGIODS SENTIMENTS 


CHAPTER I. 


WHAT IS RELIGIOm 

A PEKSON of ordinary intelligence would probably resent tbo impu- 
tation that he does not know the meaning of the term. lidujimh ; 
but, should he seriously ask himself the question placed at the head 
of this chapter, he would be sui*prised to find how muc]) difficulty an 
exact and adequate answer involves. He will first tliink of the 
various systems and organisations really or nominally of a religious 
character, and perhaps content himself with an enumeration or an 
example. If more closely pressed ho may find himself grt^atly at a, 
loss, and indeed may be forced to take refuge in, that wcdl-known 
characterisation of the Holy Ghost by an English prelate as ‘ a sort 
of a something.’ For, while there will be no lack of declarations, 
heterogeneous and contradictory as they may be, as to what a 
religious man or woman should believe or do, he will find mt:ich less 
instruction as to what religion essentially is, and what lie do(^.s find 
will not be of a satisfactory cliaracter, since it almost invarial)ly is 
given in the interest of some system or some organised body. M ore- > 
over, in the efforts which his own intelligence may make, a person 
will be much perplexed from a proneness of his own mind to confuse 
the products of religion, its incidents and accidents, with its ultima, te 
distinguishing characteristics. 

When, for instance, w© speak of the Christian religion we have 
in mind a social organisation, comprising a community of organisod 
bodies united by certain enunciated principles and by certain (h^clared 
aims. But this society is not the Christian religion, but rathcu' a 
development of it. The religion makes the society. If thort^ were 
no religion there would be no church. Hence we cannot say that j 
t he Christian church is the Christian reli^n. 

These chxustian, like all other refigious organisations, consist 
of human beings who are members or become such by virtue of 
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sundry common ideas or concurrent dispositions toward certain 
ends. There are many of these organisations and many distinctions 
within them, thus giving rise both to different religions and different 
sects. But, although in all these is exhibited some degree of con- 
sentience or co-operation, the agreement whatever it may be is liii 
agreement in religion, pointing to the conclusion that in order to 
discover what religion is we must look to the individual mind, in 
some of its relations, rather than to those social phenomena with 
which the name is most prominently associated. 

In the scientific treatment of any subject a provisional definition 
of that subject seems a necessity, unless, indeed, we make the order 
of discovery the order of exposition. If, however, the method by 
which the conclusions upon which w^rest is indicated for the benefit 
of those who wish to verify or pursue farther the work, it hardly 
seems desirable or indeed warrantable to weary the reader by taking 
him step by step over the ground traversed by the writer, and com- 
pelling him to make the same halts, to go up and down the same 
acclivities and declivities, and to toil around the same circuits, before 
the goal is reached. Certainly it is much more interesting, and also 
it may well be esteemed more instructive, to utilise for the benefit 
of the reader the knowledge acquhed by laborious work previously 
performed. Hence, we will declare at once the idea of religion 
upon which the present treatise will be based, believing that justifi- 
cation for the definition will appear to the minds of readers as we 
proceed. 

^ . The view of religion, therefore, which we present for provisional 

^Ijr acceptance is the following : — 

Religion is the aggregate of those sentiments in the human m/incl 
arising in connection with the relations assumed to subsist hetumn 
the order of nature (inclusive of the observer) a7id a iiostidated siuper-- 
natural. 

Prom this definition it appears that, subjecbively considered, tlie 
essential characteristic of religion is the intellectual apprehension, 
assumption, or belief which positg ^a„rie]^tj.on l^tween the individual 
ego^ as somehow included in a natural order : pid a postulated 
sup^aj^al or extra-natur al. Objectively regarded, religion Is 
es^ntially char^temeSTy the same facts as generally existing in 
the minds of men who are as a race included in the natural order 
of things . 

Such a relation as the above described, having once been 
apprehended or assumed by the individual mind ; in consequence 
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thereof the intellectual, emotional, and volitional sides of conscious 
experience may all be more or less affected — as regards beliefs, 
feelings, and dispositions toward action, these varying according 
t(4 the nature of the relation assumed to subsist between tlie ego 
and the supernatural. Hence there will grow up a body of senti- 
ments more or less pervaded, coloured, and constituted by this 
assumed relation. They will be sentiments, now intellectual, now 
emotional, now volitional, as the idea of the supernatural relation 
induces intellectual activity, emotional passivity or volitional move- 
ment toward outward action. And wherever stuitiments exist 
which are distinguishably and distinctively the ])roduct of i.ho 
apprehension of relations with a postulated supernatural, such; 
sentiments are rdigicms, • ^ 

Eeligion, therefore, is not a cognition or series of cjognii ions, 
not a feeling or series of feelings, not a volition or sivries of 
volitions, but an aggivgate of sentiments involving all the three 
general aspects of consciousness, these sentitutuits ix^ceiving their 
character, however, from an intellectual appreheiiHioti or assumption 
of a relation of one sort or another betwc^en the mind and a postu- 
lated supernatural.^ 

* See System of Psychology y by the present writer, chap. Ixx. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PROVINCE OF A SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 

The positions taken in the preceding chapter oblige ns to regard 
religion as a phenomenon of conscions e xpe r ien ce Our knowledge 
of religion is thus a knowledge of certain mental phenomena. And 
since science is knowledge gene ralised and verilied bj rociUTonce 
to particular facts, the sgjg nce of religi on is ^h a knowledge 
of those phenom ena. That is to say, the science of reiigion is 
simply the science of religious sentim ents as existing in the human 
mind. 

It is thus obviously and characteristically a concrete science, 
because tL..Q.sa sentiments exist as concrete facts of and 

whatever may be the inferences from them, these facts must always 
be the basis of the science, furnishing its data and Bupplying its 
criteria. The different forms which religious sentiments take will 
be the subject of observation, and their common characterB will 
be related and associated in the processes of generalisation. 

There is no limit, however, to the number of sciences. For a 
science may be created with respect to any group of natural 
phenomena which presents similarities enough to admit of scientific 
coordination. Since scie nce is onjy systenmtised k nowledge , we 
may separate and define our knowledge of any aspectl)f mind, and 
erect that knowledge into a scientific system. Q'hus, if we choose, 
we may have a science of feeling, or a science of sensations, or, 
again, a science of sensations of sight, making the assemblages of 
phenomena which constitute the data of the science as minute as 
possible, and yet preserve the right to use the title of science if 
only we pursue with fidelity the method of science respecting the 
data with "which we deal. On the other hand, we may widen the 
limits of science so as to include very large 8-ggregates of phe- 
nomena, which yet have common marks by which the associating 
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power can unite them. One writer,^ indeed, Las ventured to publish 
what he terms a science of ‘ Universology ’ ; but without under- 
taking to pass judgment upon the success of this particular 
aUeinpt, the doubt may freely be expressed wliether so comprehen- 
sive a scheme could ever be carried out in such a manner as to be 
of any value. And yet psychology, for instance, is an exceedingly 
far-reaching and all-including science, dealing as it does with the 
phenomena of conscious experience as a whole for scientific co- 
ordination, while philosophy, which assumes to be the soientia 
scientiarum.) is even more extensive, since it is drawn in its ultimate 
relations from the facts of both the ego and the non-ego world. 

If the science of religion be the science of religious sentiments, 
the field embraced may be a^very wide one. For t he idea of a 
sijiperna tural , as b efoi^ rema rked, has it.s influence on the intellec- 
flial? th e em otional, .and_..the_y.Qliti It affects the entire 

mental experience, and the outward activity as well. Hence a 
science which treats of tliese sentiments will have to examine them 
in their relations to knowledge and truth, to pleasure and pain, 
to conduct generally, as determining both individual and social 
happiness. With regard to knowledge, though the science be as a I 
whole concrete, abstract relations will be presented for considera- 
tion. And, on the side of volition and action, though the science 
be a theoretical one, yet there will in the course of treatment 
inevitably arise important practical applications. 

The sciep^^f reli^on ought to be distinguished from sciences 
of religious nLstitutionsfbrganisati societies. These last being 
social phenoinomi are, as wc observed ni the preceding cliapter, 
the preset s of relig ion. Although the science of religion must 
necessarily make reference to tliese social developments, it will 
only be incidentally, and for the purpose of tracing the effects of 
causes lying in those sentiments of the human mind which religion 
forms. Tliese sciences of which I have just been speaking are 
descriptive, historical, sociological. Oonsidered with refereii ca...tO| 
such social pl ienomena, the science of religion is relatively abstr act, | 
t hough still a scienco of coucret o phenomen a of Ixumiih ccusm^u^ \ 
ness. It is a science not of^rMgiimH as they exist or have existed, 
15ut of religicm as a gcnioral fact of conscious experience. 

An abstract science may bo formed by taking as its subj(3ct 
matter tlie relations which the mind posits as subsisting between 
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itself and tlie supernatural, and considering tliem abstractly or 
logically. Such a system is sometimes termed the science of 
religion, but it does not cover the whole field. It makes abstrac- 
tions from religious phenomena on their intellectual side, leaving 
out the emotional and volitional. It can 'only be of value after the 
concrete phenomena of religious sentiments have been examined 
and scientifically treated, or in connection with such an undertaking. 
It may be included within the science of religion, or may be re- 
garded as a supplement to it, but is not itself properly the whole 
of that science. 
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CiHAI'TEU ni. 

HBLATIOm OF TBE (SCIENCE OF EELIOION TO OTllEll 

, SCIENCES. 


Manifestly tlie soionco of relimon is ono oi’ flio scioiici^H of oeu - 
pheBOinoii^ .t'P . pjh ^cm rck^ucob. n* lias iI^h 

place not; with mochanicB, chemiHtry, aBtronoiuy, hota-ny, and the 
like, blit with the Bcieii ceB If 

it be the science of religions seit^mien ts, 111111 ih C!H (3 lati;er are nenti- 
ments of the hinna.n conscionaness, i ts conn ection 
is evident 5 indeed it is a difTerentiation from psychology, pro- 
ceeding from and depending upon the latter. Its data a.t‘c^ a part 
of the data of psychology, and wi tfiout the k nowledge which 
chology gives as to mental phenomena in general llFe”sciSnce of 

. . 1 • •--o- ... 

rell^on will nojwbe ableTxTmake mnch progress. 

The close connection of oar science with yKiylogy is likewise^ 
apparent. For reliirions sentiments are social fiictoi*s (vf no mea.n 
importance. As tliey vary vindc'-.r diiT(n’(>ntrcir(nitnst;n,nc(^s a;nd ii’oni 
diiterentc^^ so do tliey modify social instil, utiorjs, 
the political life and tlie sociid existence g<nierally. On the othen* 
han 3 ^^*I^ial conditions of all sorts react upon religions sentimemts, 
forming and reforming them. ^Phe sciencuss of religion and soci- 
ology must, therefore, inevitalily intersect each other, the lattcn* 
including the data of the former so fa,r as tliey relate to the 
development of the social organism. 

Since religions sentirnents govern conduct to a gn^.ater or Ic^ss 
degree, tliere are relations alao between religimi and et.l|ma . I f sncli 
ideas of the relation of the human mind to a aupernatnral be held 
as to derive a law of action from supposed divine commands as 
against natural demands of the individual and the social organism, 
religion must furnish tlie foundation principhw of ethics. It has 
done so very extensively in the world’s history. And in any 6 V*i 6 nt 
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religion is potei^t m the formation of character ; but character is 
the parent of conduct, with which in its relations to other human 
beings ethics deals. Both on the practical and theoretical sides 
there may be a coincidence or a collision between religion and 
morality. Thus the science of ethics and that of religion are by no 
means independent of each other. 

So also as the science of ethology emerges into definite form, it 
must deal with religious sentiments as one of the great factors of 
the production of character. Much of what is properly within the 
sphere of the one science is as appropriate to the other also. But at 
present ethological science is in its infancy, and whereunto it will 
grow no one can aflSrm. 

Again, religmi^ sentiment ^ h^^ with assthetic . It is 

sometimes claimed Saat religion is the mother of ‘"aHTTIeligious 
subjects have often monopolised the genius of artistic creation. At 
least we can hardly proceed very far in either religious or ^natlietic 
science without some inquiry necessarily to be raised with regard 
to the subject-matter of the other. 

Once more, sinc^ri;li^pus se^^ are of such power in. the 
yi ndividual and in the social character, Imw to shape theiiygroW-tli 
I become s a matter of vast practical importance. Sentiments of all 
I" kinds can be enlarged or repressed, modified, shaped, and determined 
by education. The science of religion will therefore establish a 
groundwork for the science of education so far as it deals with the 
religious character, though it will be found that ethics also will 
have something impressive to say upon the same topic. 

It will thus be seen, without particularising further, that re- 
ligious sentiments, themselves and their effects, direct and remote, 
may be traced very far into the realm of many of tlie most impor- 
tant sciences of ego-phenomena. It is impossible to mark out 
mutually exclusive spheres for these related sciences. To make the 
attempt is unwise, for it unduly narrows the limits of vision of 
the scientific observer, and prevents him often from exhibiting his 
facts in their proper relations. His generalisations are apt to be 
less trustworthy, and those who learn from him are in dangcw of 
acquiring partial and incomplete instead of comprehensive and 
complete knowledge. On the other hand, too great latitude and 
longitude of excursion destroy the unity of the science, or in lesser 
degree impair that definiteness and systematic character which is 
always desirable to whatever extent it can be obtained in a scientific 
treatise. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tim ^ELF^DISTINGUISHING AND SELF-- ACTIVE 
CONSCIOUSNESS, 

The foundation of all kiiowledge.is a selif^ distiiiff iiis lu ng and s ell- 
active^e^o. This is not a generalised sI/atemenF^supposably or 
”|roKR^ but it is a postiuM^^ whatev er. It 

is implied in all mental experioncer^TTot'a ste]^^ iii j 

thought without postulating that Ijim o ^i er than tlxe things I S0e,| 
and that.! am myself a source anti- 

thesis of ego and n(m-eg(Vrs“lT7uudanuu and the lirst postulate 
of science. The ego is thus s elf-distinguishin u*. o: ^cluding it Belf 
f rom non-ego . In this process of self-distinguishing iSEiee^ also 
objectifies its own states, distinguishing them from each other, 
and from an implied subject ego. One’s ow n CQnsciousness| 
t hus is, known as an ^object of coguition, Puthcirtnore Relf-I 
distinguislmig implies seKictivity. Tlio mind is conscious ot 
a power to control in a greater or loss degrees its own trains of 
ideas, combine them, separate them, and reproduce them. In 
whatever acts we do, in all menial efforts an d optg*ationB. 
c onscious o f a spontanei tvTl m ener^rv . O'JIJQWor that iuoveB,itj Lteiid s, 

consciousness is involved the notion of, 
power active or passive, so to speak — power to receive impression 
or influence, and also power to react and in its turn to influence. 
Hence that mental life of which religious sentiments are a part 
and a product exhibits when observed scientifically as an nnlversal 
characteristic, and because universal adso necessary, a conscfiouHness 
self-distinguishing and self-active. All states of conscioiiBnes s 
imply an d postulate an ego an d non-eg o antithetical . and mutuall y 
e xclusive^ sjdjstinguishe^b^^ e^o. They also postulate that 
there are such states of consciousness which are themselves or may 
be made obj|cts of cognition. Still further analysed, all states of 
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consciousness thus postulate and imply in all knowing a conscious- 
ness of something differing from something i something agreeing 
with something ; something continuing and something succeeding 
something ; of something as represented ; and of something receive 
ing or suffering and something acting. These are the ultimate 
facts universally true of that knowing, feeling, willing consciousness, 
in whose life religious sentiments appear,^ 

^ System of Psychology, chaps, iii., ix., and xi. 







OHAPTEE V. 

THE LIMITATION OF ACTIVITY. 


All _ con scious experience is of motion an d resistance in t^oino 
form. Every activity put iS3rth as cotiisciously'lbn'l^ 

^goTTs reacted upon by an environing non-ego ; i/liat is to say, 

the ac tivity of the eg o is^ every wlxora. Jiioitecl ,l 2 y SQm etl ling not 

jtself. By these limitations tlie ■vvliole of conscious life is governed. 

In such limitation consciousness aeeiningly beginSj and •without it 
consciousness is not. 

The self-activity is limited in its nioveinent outward upon its 
environment." The mind as a source of power puts its i)ower into 
exercise to modify its surroundings. I am now expressing tlie facts 
as they appear to the ordinary intelligent mind, without raising i 
questions of how mind can act upon matter, or matter upon mind, \ 
or what the connection is between the two. (Jonscious life is con- 1 
trolled by the thought tha.t vSomehow it (lo(.\s as mind act iij)on 
matter extrinsic to itself. Activity is x)nt forlh upon tlie (vnviron- 
ment both physiological and cosmological with some measure of 
success. aff ects b y his volit.ion both his own bjQily and the | 

beyond liis physical organism. But ihougli the I 
power of the conscious self manifests itself in well-marked cHects, 
there is everywhere ^ limit to that powe r. Though there are many 
things which man can do, there are more that ho cannot. Some 
things he at once sees to lie impossible for liim, while in others 
which he ha's deemed to be feasible for his accomplishment lie is 
frequently obliged to confess defeat. With a powc>r to impress his 
environment it is only within a limited range that he is abk 3 to 
make such impression when ho puts forth effort. 

restricte d Not only 1 
does he, as a conscious self, impmge, or soem to impinge, upon I 
his environment, but the envirpnm ent,i m|^^ upon him. ^ The " 
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surroundi ng physical world with its conditions and multifarious 
agencies continually affects the body^ and with chan^ in the body 
go^Sanges in the course of ment^. states. Pleasure an3 *pam, 
activity and passivity, and evenTbmhs of thought seem thus to be 
dependent upon the corporeal organism. Many a time the self 
would, if only it could, avoid or overcome the forces which it 
distinguishes as not-self. But though its resistance is effectual to 
a degTee, in large part it is impotent. 

Again, the mind consciouslxmfoences its own states, tp^some 
extent in a seSmm^indeppn^^ phy sical conditions . There is 
h degree of mental self-governme nt by which attention may be 
bestowed orwrSffra^^ thought, feeling, volition, and 

bction formed, maintained, or displaced, as we are accustomed to 
lay ^ at will.’ Yet here, also, the same limit ation exists. The 
nind acts upon itself according to Taws^tnat is i?yffl^uniformities, 
which the ego itself cannot transcend. In obedience to those laws, 
impulses to activity constantly arise, which are defeated by the 
mind’s own constituted nature. The^mind is a resistance to its 
own power. Besides there is the restriction and limitation which 
^ we ascribe to environment perpetually frustrating volition. Thus 
both the surrounding world and the mind’s original structure and 
its acquired, built-up constitution operate as a perpetual limitation 
upon its own spontaneous activity. 

From these considerations we observe that the self-distinguish- 
l/^ing and self-active eg o thixmghiia^^ cpnscious life is 

I c onditioned by a con scious and ineradicable limi tation of its 
f acti^Su^ T 





OHAPTBR VI. 

TUB LIMIT ATIOlSf OF KNOWLEDGE, 


Cognition is an essential cliaracteristic of consciouH life. It is in 
some sort the governor of activity, though fcoling funiislK'.H the 
it H i pti ve power. Pronr dr in the action atul reaction of organism 
and environment arises mesentative knowle ckye ; from and in the 
action and reaction of mind upon itself wilih reference to prasenta- 
tive knowledge arises r epresentative cog nition. In its processes of 
self-discrimination the mind makes judgments wliicli are preserved 
and reproduced, and become for that mind a body of knowledge. 
But the limitations of knowledge are no loss conspicuous t.han ike 
restriction of activity. T he OfilO distinguisheB itself from tke 
egg,,., It cognises a fc^e^iii tW^^ which be ars relation to| 

itsglf. It sees the formative influence of environment "“"^on| 
organism, and a control extending even to the abolition of life, 
wkmge comes tliis fgrce it knows It discerns nda-tions ol 

cause and effect, source and event in tln^ cosmos ; but tlie ultimate 
cause and source it cannot reach, fldiough much is known and 
^Qugli^ kiio wledgo iiicreaHOH, <Jiere_.iM.. alwaya tnyatoy beliitid . 
Only within a limited s^diere, and under liinitatioiiH uotli o/sulyMt 
matter and of method of operation, can the (iognitiyo powers be 
exercised. 

These remarks apply as well when the mind itself is made the 
object of cognition as when that object is what we are accustomed 
to call the e-xternal world. As already suggested, the reflect ive 
consciousness. observes uniformities i n the men tal life, anirllius 
reduo^ m ental action to law s. But the ultimate questions ofw^ 
and whence i t finds itself estopped from answering. Earnest asmay 
be the inquiry, ‘persistent as may be the search, the result is only 
v exation of spiri t. Knowledge itself is an end of activity, and as ^ 
in all other exercises the active power finds now what it deqjms 
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impassable barriers, and again in arriving at wliat it believes to be 
attainable, it is frequently obliged to confess itself vanquisbed. 

But, tbougb the limitations of knowledge impress themselves 
upon the conscious self, what i^ieans the cognition that know- 
ledge is limited? How cto"es""*man know that he is nakedl^ 
How is he made aware that there is anything which he doos not 
know ? His cognitive faculties unmistakably declare that his 
knowledge is finite, and iii^ that deck affirni 

something notjkn^^^ To explain what this means, or to 

ascertain tlSlt is inexplicable, will bo a part of our task in this 
work. It is enough for present purposes to note the fact that, 
s pite of the recognised limitations of cognitive power, fhat jowqr 
asserts, as^a^postidate rf^thought jit^df, tluit tliere is a soipetliing 
b^^d the limits . ‘Were this not so, wc sliould not liavo the 
interest to ask ourselves the ultimate questions, or to S(d out at all 
in the quest which we always find so vain. But it cannot bt^ denied 
that we do ask these questions, nor that our minds do universally 
declare that th eje i^ sompflmur.. which kmjwia dLye. 

Such being the constitution of the human mind, we should in 
this connection observe Idio further fact that one of its capacities 
for the exercise of activity is the power^of constructing, out of tlu^ 
materials that its past experience has affbrfiecTlx^ ficthm/which 
are as wholes not coincident with tliat experiencH’i. It pictures to 
itself possibilities of experience, in integral forms nob given in 


s^^e^m^^-mctual experience. 
^ rheses. Under the 


It thus enl 


4$r- 
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■tertains ideals and form ulates 
the latter iFWiraueB the investisration 


^ 4 
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Under the guidance of the latter TTpErsues the investigation 
^"trnhh, and with the former as patterns it introduces new forms 
[i nto the non-ego world, which it recognises'as in soine sense its' ^ 
own^eationsT This constrnctive activity in varying dc^grees, but 


^ I .,1 ' ’ ' o -'■■o- 

btill always existing to some extent, is a universal (i liai-ii,c.tni>y (;,i>. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TUB WAXING AND WANING OF HUMAN LIFB. 


The last three chapters reveal the prpxiimte the rise of 

an id??' human minds. Given a self-dis- 

tingaiishing and self-active consciousness whicli in the process of 
its self-distinguishing and in the exercise of its self-activity finds a 
limitation of its knowledge and power ; wliich by virtue of that 
limitation is compelled to posit a something beyond the limit ; and 
which has in constant cmployineut a constructive faculty enabling 
it to develop fancies, imaginations, ideals, ^ind hypotheses — given 
thus much, and the idea of a supernatural or an extra-natural 
with some notions about the same must inevitably arise. Honce 
the genesis of religious sediments. That they should appear is 
nof only explicable, but that they should not would be a matter 
which, under the given conditions, would pass our comprehension. 

Thme^ seut^^^ wliose generating causes we thus discoven*, 


gather force from continual ro ^tition s _ pf f h?. of 

which they arise all alo ng the course of human l ife. In the morn- 
ing of existence a future of attainineait both in knowledge and in 
action opens out broad and brilliant, fi'dierc is a joy in life itself, and 
with zest and eagerness tlie mind addresses itself to the questions 
of its own existence and destiny. But from the beginning in its 
quest for answers to %e^questions Whence ? a nd Whithe r ? 

it only returns upon itself. 


There was the Door to wliioh I found no key ; 
There was the Veil through which I could not so(i.* 


A profound sense of the fruitlessness of such inquiries soon takes I 
possession of the inquirer. Andjjg^t he never can escape the sus| 
picion that there is an in i ^lig^ ansv^ r jf oixlj he could re ach i£ 

' Ituhaiydt of Otmr Khayyam^ • * 
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Dissatisfaction, unrest, fear, hope, longings for the unattainable, 
despair, mayhap sullen, mayhap reckless indifference or trustful 
resignation, ensue according to different temperaments and final 
convictions. We do not and cannot know ; and yet there is some- 
thing beyond our ken to be known. 

' Tjsually, where health and strength are vigorous, objects in 
practical life soon supersede as ends for attainment the solution of 
questions which seem speculative and unanswerable. In the full 
flood-tide of youth and early manhood there appears almost no 
limit to achievement within the lines of human capability already 
in some sort forecasted and measured. Nothing is too arduous. 
Diflicultiea only stimulate to stronger effort, the future has only 
! glories. Beautiful ideals, joyous anticipations, earnest resolves, a 
j sense of power and sufficiency dominate the whole being. In this 
i exuberance of vitaljD'' disappointments and failures count for little 
andTare^ot long. remembered. Waste is little regarded, for not- 
withstanding the vessel is always full to overflowing. It is not 
what has been or what might have been that engrosses the atten- 
tion, but what may be and what shall be. 

But while the work of life is going on with energy and en- 
thusiasm there soon comes a check. Thei-e is a witJidrawal and 
reduction of vital force. Before, there was a superal>undauc!c, ; 
suddenly this excess is first diminished, then ceases altogether, 
j There is nothing to spare. Then the individual first realises tho 
I soleipn truth that the end is beginning. Before, he was omnipotent ; 

\ now he is potent only for a few things, while the sense of coming 
powerlessness slowly creeps over him. His energy fails, want of 
success oppresses him, blasted aspirations weigh him down because 
he knows that his power is slipping away. He circumscribes his 
sphere of activity, crawls under the shelters of favouring circum- 
stances, no longer fearlessly bares his breast to the storm, seeks to 
move forward upon the tide of foi'ces greater than his own personality, 
and endeavours to accomplish through these stronger powers what 
before he felt himself able to achieve unaided. To preserve what 
he has rather than to gain more gradually becomes his aim. 

I Then the sere and yellow leaf. Vitality needs to be carefully 
nursed and protected. No more triumphs, no more creations, no 
more conquests. Before stretches the black impenetrable veil. 
The eye turns backward and rests upon the noble deeds done, the 
successes gained, the beautiful things seen, the happiness experi- 
ensed. Life is chiefly in the past, no longer in the future, and but 
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feebly in the present. Ideals of great achievement no longer fill 
the mind. The ties that bind one to life are all loosened, friends 
and the loved one by one go to their rest ; the man as a moving, 
acting power on the material world, on the social organism, on 
ISmself, fades and wanes toward nothij^n^ss. Then again recar^/ 
the queries of youth, the last wifT me most force, Whither ? 
Silently, ignorantly, and impotently the end is waitedmr. In 
ignorance and impotence it comes, ‘ You to live and I to die, but 
which of the two is better God only knows.’ 

To Jhose whose whole life lies within the ^ado w o f 
chilling and quenching energy for activity, the limitations of lLu.man|\ 
existence are ever present, but often with little^cTiminution of the; 
constructive activity working out in imagination a world of beauty, S 
goodness, and happiness, and with a strong desire for the attainment i 
of all that is denied. To such, as to all whose life work draws to a 
close with so many things planned and aimed for, unaccomplished \ 
and defeated, the question always I’ocurs whether there is not in a 
world beyond, developing out of tliat reality which we must 6veiff 
postulate but never seem to be able to grasp in our knowledge, a|i 
renewal of power and life, a fruition of desires and hopes, a blessed~| 
ness and a joy which is not quenched in its inception, a day whichl 
does not go out in its morning eiffulgence, a fulness and a satisfaction / 
of aspiration which is not delusive or evanescent. Indeed, all flesh | 
is as grass and as the flower of the field. Truly the grass withereth 1 
and the flower fadeth. But some things there must be which stand i 
for ever. I know my littleness in knowledge and power. But I 
should not know this, did I not also know that there is at least i 
possible a greater power and a more transcendent knowledge. ! 
Toward this supernatural power and intelligence, or object for in- 
telligence, I am thus ever forced to turn and respecting it ever to | 
raise the voice of inquiry. We do not know. Oh ! if we only knw ! j 

Yet ah, that Spring should vanish with the Bose 1 
That youth's sweet-sccuitecl manuscript should close 1 
The nightingale that in the branches sang, 

Ah, whence and whither flown again, who knows 

Would but the desert of the fountain yield 
One glimpse — if dimly, yet indeed, reveal'd 
To which the fainting traveller might spring, 

As springs the trampled herbage of the field 1 ^ 

^ Ruhalydt of Otmr KJmjyaui. • 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tim NECESSITY OF AN IDEA OF A SVTEllNATTJItAL, 

Th e word Natu re has a ^ meaniiigs. Discarding tliose 

significations wliicli do not liave a direct bearing \ipon our present 
theme, it may be remarked that sometimes it is used to designate 
the whole material world and sometimes the object-world . I prefer 
the last meaning: . Naturg is the entu ffl obiecFwo^ j^^n^^^ meri^ 
the wo rld of m^teriaj ^ objects. ^ Nat;ix^e7'4S3So. .P| . 

which is produced. The distinction between subject and object is 
notone between sensations and ideas, to use the old pliraseology. 

An idea of a thinking self is as mTO as is...an^ 

material u niygr^e exfn nsic to self . But both classes of objects — 
the external and the so-called internal order — are produced, are 
phenomena in succession, changing and subject to change. They 
are hence natural, though the one exhibits nature as matter, the ^ 
other nature as mind. 

If, however, we take nature as the world of nnitonal 
we find on examination that we cannot think of imj such world asl 
existing w it hout postulating a supernatural. For, we arrive at the I 
notion of a natural world by a synthesis of objects, which to bci 
objects at all to consciousness must exist in relations. One thing 
always implies some other thing to which it is related. In order 
to appear in consciousness it must have consistency ; but the indi- 
viduality of a body which ensues from its consistency itself depends 
upon it being cut off or out of something else ; otherwise we liave 1 

a^omething standing iji, relation, tp^n^jjog, whdoh. is an imjaasi - i''' 

hility of though t. Therefore, when by a synthesis of objects we ^ 
make a whole^hich we call nature, that whole is such to our con- 
sciousness only by virtue of the fact that it is separated and distin- 
guished from something else winch is not-naturo or is beyond ^ 

* ! 

' System of TByohology^ clmp. xv. 


r 
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^ ^nature. It^atters not what we include in tliis whole. Comprehend 
as much as we may, the^moment we place a limit to our compre- 
l^^n, hj that very limitation do we set over against nature a 
something extra-natural.* r 

It may be said that this material world is relative to the per- 
ceiving subject. But the perceiving subject is only known througli 
: an objectification, which itself postulates a subject beyond, whicli 
is not an object and not known. And the first datum of knowledge 
Vis the judgment, which never is overcome or transcended, but im- 

1 plied in all cognition whatever, that this s ub je ct-ego is distinguish ed 
from a„Mbjact-]^gi-^^ of which are noumenato tlieir respec- 

If then it be declared that the synthesis of all 
material things into a whole of nature postulates only a pcvrccn'ving 
subject, still we are forced to posit an extra- or super-natural in this 


(subject. Thus, whether w© hold nature to l)e the enih'e object- 
[worlcl or on ly t he world of material objects, in jn’ther case cognjSon 
lof a nature of things is utterly and absohitcdy m(\^unngl(\ss, m 
cogiiition at all save with the postulate of a som(^i;]nng wii;liojii. or 
which is itself n^t 

“^iit though the idea of a snpernatnral secuns to bi'i a m^cc'ssary 
one, it i^iot easy to understand exactly what, this j o 

For, even in asserting that a supernatural is, we rimk(^ ii; an object 
to a thinking subject, and think it urnh'r conditions that inc‘inde 
it in nature. Ii^declaring that it is unknown and perlmps 
unknowable , w e still make it an object of knowledge. If nature 
ever postulates a supernatural, wTappcar to be able to cognise 
the latter only as a part of nature. 


[ HqWi the hum an miiul know a Birpernatural is the 

very‘^rsS**pf^Sn p^ 

I determine its insolubility' we muRtl^atl^e 

'some features of human cognition of that which is^ natural. 

> ■ ’ 


! System, of Psychology, cliapB. ix., xiii. 
* Ihid,, chaps, iii., xv., Iviil 




CHAPTER IX. 

COGNITION OF THE NATURAL. 


CoGKTTiVE experience is primarily of aensatioiis. Sensations are 
of some form of motion and resistance ; but motion implies non- 
resistance. It is a more clear statement to aver tbat oiir sensations 
j ;:<5sistance and non-resistance in some for m. Non-re sistanc e 
is as mucli a raisation as is resistance. The two are correlative 
sensational experiences. Our Knowledge begins in sensational ex- 
periences of resisting bodies and non-resisting bodies, or o f 

“^^ Kese C Qn^i:^..i!>xjjerie wo gf H}A 
^tainTEe abstract notions ^ 

This sensational or pre’^iJaH^ e^erience is not, however, 
all there is of knowledge, even the most rudimentary. There is a 
selfaiistingiiisMng^tsubjectjE^^ 

arises only from the ability of the mind to reflect upon its own 
states as themselves objects. This it can do only tlirough a repre- 
sentation of its primary experiences, scnRiii-ip nal e xperienc el 

A is repre se nte d a I 

Nevertheless this representative object is but a representation 
of some presentation. It is an object in the same sense as its 
original. And whatever is implied in the cognition of A is likewise 
implied in the cognition of a, with, liowever, the constant assertion 
of a difference between the two orders as such. When, therefore 
we examine our own processes of cognition we find an order 

* Psychology^ cliapn. xii., xviii. I am of courHO qaito awaro of tho objcct-ionB 
liable to be made to my uho of the term force ; and yet I am vt^ry r<duciant 
to abandon the older employment of tho word for reasons which I cannot 
here unfold, I do not think my meaning will bo misunderstood. I should ho 
sorry to see tho disappearance of such phrases as ♦ the persistence of force,’ for 
example, and do not believe that tho expression * conservation of (mergy ’ or tho 
use of the word ^ energy ’ in general marks any improvement over tho ^arlior 
phraseology. 
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experience of tlie class A along with another order of the class a. 
The experiences of the class A are distinguished from each other 
and from those of the class while those of the latter class are 
distinguished from each other and from those of ^ 

The^fiiij^ational e^nje^ whatever it may be, so long as it is 
sensation, i^.ogiiis.edfas under relations. These are relations to an 
ego as cognising and a non-ego which is excluded by the ego from 
itself. Speaking generally, the relations to this non-ego are 
relations of action and resistance in that which is immobile and 
non-resisting, of motion and permanence ; on the other hand, the 
relations to the cognising ego are that of object to subject, of ability 
to appear as presentative to consciousness. This, however, implies 
that they be represented, for nothing can be thought as an object of 
thought except as represented. 

It is quite impossible to think the presentative object as with- 
out relations to a non-ego excluded from an ego which is identified 
with the perceiving subject. For in the act of apprehending the 
sensation there is a self-distinguishing of the ego, which could only 
be by relation to that which is non-ego. Moreover, there could be 
no cognition of representative knowledge as object to a perceiving 
subject except through relations to a non-ego. For t he repre- 
sentative object is cognised as other than the perceiving sii bjgp t. 
and, sinceTfTs cognised also as representative, it implies the same 
distinction of ego and non-ego in the original or presentative ex- 
perience, otherwise it would not be known as representative. Onr 
; entire cognition of subject and object springs from a self-dis- 
' tinguishing in sensation of a self from a not-self, mutually exclusive 
through an object related on the one hand to the ego self and on 
the other to an equally real and positive not-self. However much 
we strive to make it otherwise, an object related to a subject 
implies a series of relations of that object to an anti-subject set 
over against and exclusive of the subject. 

\ Hence we get the two orders of relations, which we are accus- 
ftomed to term the externa l and the internal worlds. This on the 
whole is an allowable though not very scientific mode of expression. 
To be sure the external is also internal, but the internal cannot 
be made all inclusive without postulating an external to its own 
integrity. Again the internal has relations to the external, yet 
always an external as cognised by a thinking self. Thus it is equally 
I true that ‘ the understanding makes nature,' and that a nature which 
is noti the understanding makes the understanding. 

t 
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COGXITIOX OF THE NATURAL 


The presentabive order is known as sncli and the representative 
order is known as such. The experience of representation is 
primordial as a representative experience. We cognise an event as 
having actually happened to us and as represented. When wc ; 
come to analyse this cognition that anything is a representation, 
we find that we can explain it only by the statement that it is a 
representation. I cai^not tell yon Imw I^know; t^^^^ saw a con- 
flagration a month ago without postulating that the exi)erience ( 
I remember actually occurred to me. I know it did because I re- | 
member that it did, and unless I remember it I do not know itasa^i 
part of my past. Thus in the knowledge that an experience is re'|)re- 1 
sentative, itself unanalysable, is implied a knowledge pi-esentative. ^ 

On the other hand, pi’esentative cognition post ulates^ep resen ta-^ 
j}ion. For a cognition implies a continuance as an object, and it 
cannot continue save as its past moments are represented while 
it lasts. The interaction of presentation ^ . ropi-esentation is \^I 

nec essar y for knowledge itself. 

When, therefore, we inquire what is implied in an act of cogni- . 
tion, or what are the constituent elements of knowing, we find^' 
that they are the same whether we know objects as primarily 
related to an external non-ego, or to a cognising ego. Th e con- 
s tituenj s of knowing object s of the int^gal order, mental states 
as such, are tlie i^e ^ ol^he ext^ nal'^^^ r, 

material things as such. That which is known is not the same in 
each case, but the knowing is the same as a process. Because we 
can only know mental states as representations of other mental 
states lohich lue hiew. In the presentative experience th(3 object 
appears as related equally to an ego and non-ego ; in the repre- 
sentative it appears as a non-ego primarily related to an ego, 
primarily conditioned by this ©go as a part to a whole, and 
secondarily related to a non-ego outside the sphere of the ego.' 

When we begin the study of the process of cognition with 
primary or presentative cognition, as has been remarked, w© cog- 
nise resistances and non-resistances. It is not usual for us to 
consider that we have a sensation of a space, but unless we do 
w© cannot have a sensation of a force. Motion has no meaning 
except there be implied rQjQm for motion, and a sensation of motiom 
is not possible to be thought of without a corresponding sensation 
of the immovable. It may appear, at first, that the mind supplies 
the idea of a space ; but, if it does, it supplies the idea of force just 
* Psychology, cliaps. iii., ix., xi. 
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as miTcli ; whatever is in its sensational experience has equal rela- 
tion to the ego and the non-ego. If force were wholly outside the 
mind and space wholly inside, force would not come into the object 
at all ; and if space were wholly outside and force wholly inside, 
space would not appear in the object or be thought. We cannot 
get at the notion of space by abstraction from force, for no amount 
of "generalisation and abstraction from that which is admittedly not- 
^ace will ever give us space. The truth, the overlooking of which 
has confused almost the whole of philosophical thought, is that the 
object in sensation appears as in every particular correlated to the 
ego and noh-ego. What is g iven as internal (i.e. mental) has its 
exact counterpart in an external, material, non-ego rialation ; what 
is”^ySa*as external (i.e. material,., non-ego).., h^ exact counter- 

part in a mental relation. Whatever relation the notion of force 
gives to an externality, it implies equally the relation of spn,cc to 
an externality. If^we have a sensation of force we must also have 
a sensation of space. If force is the name of sensation, spare is 
abo the name of sensation. If there is any externality, it apper- 
tains to both alike, and if either one is mental the otlier must be 
also in precisely the same degree.^ 

j Every cognition of presentative or sensational experience gives 
jus the fundamental notions of foi’ces and silanes. When wo further 
examine we shall find that force and space negative each other. 
Force is not-space and space is not^force, bnt each, lias an equal 
reality. There is a relativity between the two and ii consisteiTcy 
Ml qfeacli. On the side of wejiaye motion and sequence. On 
f the side of space i mmobilif^ and nermanehce. 
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But when we come to consider space as a cognition, an olrject 
of thought, we discover that we can only think it in terms of force 
which is at the same time negatived. It is a reality which is not- 


j mobile, not-sequent, not-resisting, but is still a reality, ex|Bto|}t, 

\ :^t, p^eived. Our consciousness consists in successions, but suc- 
cession can be only of things limited, consistent, and related to other 
things. Space to be thought of in reflection thus must be a con- 
sistent limited whole — that is, must have force attributes, while at 

I the same time it negatives force. Thus sensational knowledge 
gives us cognition of a reality, which, when made the object of re- 
flection, by the very process is emptied of its distinguishing charac- 
teristics. We thus seem to cognise something which we do not 
cognise, and we are reminded of the old puzzle of Democritus — 

’ Psi/eJwlogy, chaps, xii., xiii., xviii. 
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force 


of a reality given in Bonsation, space as correlative to force amd 
necessary for tlie idea of force, the negation of force and at the sanies . 
tyne entering into the train of thought with force attril)iit0S* ^ 

Let us now turn to the representative order. Let us call an 
item of the representative train an idea as distingiushed from a 
sensation. We can do this for the moment without fear of cou- 
fnsion. We see at once that an idea does not appear in conscious- 
ness save as a whole distiiiguisliable from another idea. These! 
ideas follow each other in succession ; they come and go ; but this 
implies along with each the idea of a something whicli doc^s not' 
come and go, but endures. Our cognition of a deliniiie i(h^-a u. is 
also a cognition of a noii'-ay an idea of a a consciousness 

of an unconsciousness, which wo think as a non-cognition, but iu 
the very process cognise. 

It will not be difficult to see tliat this is an exact n^produedon 
of what occurs in cognising sensational experimici’). This conscious- 
ness of imconsciousuoss, this cognition of a duration, jis oppostMl to 
succession, is the analogue of tlie cognithm of s[)ac(’> ns rehitod to 
force, with primary relation to a subject t\go us cognising. It is 
representative knowledge indeed, but its cognition has im))li(‘4itious 
exactly parallel to those in the cognition of the prestmtative. As 
there is inevitably attributed to a non-ego in the latter, a reality 
which is not known except that it is, and that it is not what is 
cognised as other, so tliere is inevitably atti*il,)uted to an t^go a 
similar reality kn(.)vvn and yet unknown. 

From considering the necessary infceraci.ion of thus pres^^n(a{.ivc^ 
and the representative we a, re at Icuisb enabled to see how this con- 
tradiction arises. For, as before observed, wo only know Lie mind 
by reflection — that is, through rciprosenlative states whicli succeed 
each other. These are only known as repn^sentative of a presenta- 
tion. But, to state the case as I have elsewhere stated it/ every ( 
cognition distinguished and appreciated as such is one of a Buccession. 
The cognition of space or of a space is a succession from a begin- ' 
niiig to an end. All our cognitions are such successions, and con- 
sciousness itself is a ceaseless succession of cognitions, and witliout 
such succession tliere is no consoiousnoss. So that, form wliatever 
idea we may ot space, when we come to entertain that idea as an 
appreciable idea of oar consciousness, we have it only as one of a 
series in succession and itself as made up of instants of time. But 
* Psychology f clmp. xviii. • 
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these mental phenomena are, after all, only described in terms of 
motion. Successions is a name given to mental experiences which 
are but representations of sensational experiences, and the term 
derives all its meaning from original experiences of sequences of 
mobile forces — that is, from motion of force bodies. If cognitions 
are always successions in a series, and we have no other means of 
apprehending, comprehending or describing them, then it is seen 
how it is that all our cognitions of space reflectively made must be 
in form and terms of moving body — that is, of resisting body, for 
such is the only body of which motion can be predicated or to which 
it can be attributed. All our cognitions are successions in a series, 
else consciousness is blank and there is no consciousness ; all sen- 
sational sequences are from movements of resisting bodies ; there- 

I I worl^ xternal to the mind, tha;^ knowledge must exist in 

Jin terms o7 motion and resistance — ^that is to say, in terms of force. 
Yet we cannot dismiss space as a distinct entity or merge it willi 
^ force, because succession postulates duration and is not intelligible 
"P^i^tout it. Though when we bring before the mind anything as 
n mental object, we do so in terms of succession, we are all the 
^ v 'wh^ile obliged to postulate a duration as an equal mental reality in 
I .,otder that the succession may be possible. In like manner we 
J ^ recognise that this duration is but a representation of sensational 
experience ,* that the sequences of material forces producing sensa- 
^tions must themselves have their own consistency; tliat these 
sequences are not perceived, except a permanent reality is also 
|;frevealed with them by which the very sequences are alone made 
-^actual to sensation. Thus both in the presentative and the riq)r6- 
^ ^ntative order have as a necessary element of the cognition of 
/ the co^ lg-bio ^^a^ reality , c oiiditiona l for the 

cognition of^ b bhjec^ indeed. But knowable on^ as such, and as a 
^ ^ privative of whatever positive assertions may be made oF t h at object. 

' aF , ' Though much has been gained in the progress of tliat movement 
toward establishing a consistent theory of knowledge for which the 
^ Kantian philosophy, old and new, is entitled to credit ; much has 
beemJnsLby the failure to take proper note of the objective aspect s 
oY spaeej oF "it's ’’’oBi e^Sive^^Kty^^ 


been appreciated, nor is it ^jjreciaf knowledge of 

space, is the mental representation of a sensation, precisely as 
knowledge of a resisting body is the mental representation of a 
®®^sntion. If I m<^ve my arm through the air, the feeling of non- 
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resistance is just as mucli a sensation as is the feeling of resistance ^ 
when I strike it against the wall ; and it is only l)y represeiitixtion 
of such experiences in each case that we come to liavo our cognition 
of space in general, and as opposed to it, force in genoruL We 
ntay say, that space is the form under which we perceive external 
objects, meaning resisting objects; but it would be just as corr(3Ct 
to say that resistance is the form, under which we perceive space. 
For, though Kant says that one might very well imagine that 
there should be space without objects to fill it, we are quite 
unable to imagine space except in relation 1;o myself or some other 
perceiving subject as located in space ; nor am I able to see liow I 
can stop thinking of space witliout limiting it by a resisting object, 
nor, indeed, how I can think of it as extended, save under the 
imagination of a resisting body travelling through it. Wo do not 
and cannot obtain our general notion of space l.)y abstracting 
resisting bodies unless there is space given in the original sensationd 
For abstraction postulates succession and, back of that, motion ; 
and motion cannot be thought except as in space. On the other 
hand, room for motion requires motion of a resisting body as a 
necessary correlate. If, therefore, our knowledge is entir(3ly of 
presentative and representative modes of resistance and non- 
resistance, giving as our experience of the so-called external world 
resisting bodies as in space, the idea of each necessitating the 
other, we see that there j.s no more subjectivity to space t han there / 
is to forcjg in space, and that Jhere^is precisd^^ 
to both. A.11 this, however, has been expressed before, 'and wo 
need not further repeat. 

It is requisite to observe that the cognition of the ])rosentative 

object postulates coexistence, and of tJio representative object 

simultaneity. For we could not make in each sensation the 

distinction between resistance and non-resistance as excluding 

each other without the implied assertion that they coexist. 

Neither could we make the distinguishing of self from not-self 

without postulating this. Nor in representative knowledge could 

we separate the representative from the presentative without an 

implication of simultaneity. No comparison whatever is possil)le 

without postulating the coexistence or simultaneous appearance of 

the objects to be compared. The fact that cogn ition is alwj:^s of 

a double order of objec ts, related on the one hand to an e go ^^nd n n 

t^ieoSeFto a nom^o, neSssitaterSblsr 
>. — ” 

* JPsycholo0yf chap, xviii. *• « 
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TI1US5 when we regard material nature, we arrive by analysing | 

the material object at a constitutive unit of material nature, and I 

discover its atomic composition to be (to our cognitive faculties) 
an aggregation of atoms, units, or things, each of which postulates ^ 

two forces reciprocally acting and reacting, coattractive and 
repulsive, coexistent and consecutive, in a space which contains 
them, and is itself immobile and non-resisting. Then by synthesis 
we arrive at the notion of a totality of material nature, in which is 
postulated always something related to* some other thing by 
difiference, something consistent or agreeing with itself, something 
permanent, something succeeding something, something presenta- 
tive to consciousness, something acting upon something, and some- 
thing receiving and resisting action.^ 

And when we direct our attention to mental nature, we find 
corresponding relations as exhibited in Chapter IV., furnishing an 
exact counterpart in the internal order to what we discover in the 
external order. Finally, when we make a synthesis of tlie two 
orders, we unite them under certain common relations, necessitated 
by our study of the processes (and their postulates) of knowledge 
itself. On the side of both the and the non-ego therc^ k a 
s ubstance in whiol^ as^ permanent all their phenoxnena inhe re ; 
there is a cause of all their phenomena of sequence and succession ; 
and though we cannot identify ego substance with non-ego 
substance, there is a reciprocal action and reaction between them, 
and also of the things in th classes inter sem. Under 

these general relations of coexistences mutually interacting in 
sequence we form a^^^syi^etical whole of nature.*^ 

^ Fsyclwlogy, chap. xvi. 2 Ihld. chap, xv. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TIIU ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE:. 


The considerations of tlie preceding cliapter indicate tliat in all 
cognition wliatever tliere is, as a ]">art of the cognition, a cognition 
of a^negative existence with a positive ; and that the one is just as 
real objectively as is the other, is just as primary and as necessary. 
Cogmtionjts^insih of a limited positive obj (K ‘t out of a,n| 

linlmiiteS . Wjien this object islormed tliero is indeed amnumllrsf 


perceived, but if followed along any lino of radiation, it frfWyTfmv 

And the moment we dire(*t the 
attention to this negative existence, wo ere'ct it ixiio a posii.ive 
cognition, declarations respecting which are apparent»ly self- 
contradictory. Such declarations must inevitably be self-contra- 
dictory because in each instance the object cognised is by iho 
supposition , but -we can only assert of it attribut e s of 

When mental experience is made the object of thought, 1 bis 

fact o f limitation involving an unlimitecl ^p.rev(‘nts iis froin ever 

being ab le to think a jpeginning h i jj ^ (Ja,rry back our tlioughl; 
as^rli^ we please and HTo^^asP'dSunTo cogiution is also a cogni- 
tion of something beyond not cognised, and wliich, ns existing is 
related to the same subject as is the definite cognition, ^ 

, ^eaessar y ide a of duration de§t,£oysJ}he thought o f a betmiiuu^g ; 
I"'" nevCT 

I I'W Mi' 

same filct prevents ub from Wer having a cognition of I 
comnletenessJ n^imard to actual oxBorience.. Whatever I cognise**, ' 
it is always with the cognition that there is something cdso to lu) 
known in connection with what is the object of‘ cognition, 

witkj:!egard Ao. cognitior Lolihe. jg:^ternal Wha, fever ontc'rs 

. into my experience, whatever appears, whatever comeis a.nd goes, 

I cognise it only with the factor of cognition that there is somo 
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thing else in the relations of an external world which is truly 
existent, but does not appear to me as an object. Things I s ee, 
indee d, but th ere are other things which I do not see. 

The course ormentaiTife is a continuous process of presentative 
cognitions and of representations of them. The law of representa- 
tion is, in general terms, simply the reproductions of past states 
with all their accompaniments. But into this order of reproduc- 
tion breaks the influence of present environment, detaining the 
attention, arresting the flow of representation, and bringing new 
experiences into the mind. Moreover, the mental activity is not 
merely an activity of representation. It also occupies itself in 
associating likenesses in experience. Not all of past experience is 
represented, but such portions as contain similarities with present 
^experience ; presentative experiences tend to recall their likes in 
past states. Thus the whole course of conscious experienpo^is a 
proce^ of integration of past with present s t a tes, dropp ing Q.p.t 
links here and there from the chain of representations and forging 
new ones, consolidating the old an d con solidating also the old with 
t he new. ^ The result of all this is the formation of notion s, which 
^s wholes are not representative of any past experienced HV*e term 
them th^mind’s^^^^^ because they rise from that interaction 

of the presentative with ‘ the representative which makes up con- 
scious life. Psychologically we call them 

These fictions \ve regard as poM^^e s of experien ce. There 
is no centanr but a possibility ‘of oneTBut we should have no room 
for the notion of the possible as distinguished from the actual, were 
it not for this postulate of negative existence of which so much has 
been said. The unlimited, the unknown, c ontain the possibilities 
of being and knowledge. This region we fill with constructions, and 
in the knowledge of them as possible to experience we have definite 
cognitions which- move us to the extension of experience. 

If Our conscious life is thus made up of positive actualities ^f 
I'sensaliohar e x pe r ience environed by a vast negative region of sub- 
IpanSeTn ^ou rce wKicE is th^ the potentiality of exiTen e^ce, 

|i n^ which we symbolise by the constructive fictions of mental 
ftirctiyity .^^ Tbe experiences which were actual to us we represent 
I with the cognition that there were other experiences which did 
I occur to us hut which we have forgotten, and that there were others 
Iwhich might conceivably have happened but did not. We then 
Iproject the past into a future and construct possibilities of experience 


^ Psychology y chaps, xxxii., xxxv. 


* Ibid, chaps, xliii., lii. 
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to come, and lienee strive to make experience, guided both, by onr 
cognition of what might be and what has been. 

AH cognition of the natural, therefore, is knowledge of positive 
r^glity and negative reality, respecting which latter we can only say 
that it exists as a condition and potentiality for positive reality. 
Its existence we are obliged to postulate, but cannot make it an | 

investing it with the attributes of the ^ 
positive and contradictin^the supposition. But the knowledge 
that this dark region exists, involving limitless possibilities of 
experience, and the fact that the mind constructs definite forms of 
possible experience, enable us... both to symbolise the unknown and 
to form hypotheses for the extension of knowledge, as well as ideals 
.. for the determination of conduct. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

ELEMENTS OF THE NOTION OF A SUPERNATURAL. 








The course of exposition of the last two chapters enables us to 
appreciate more clearly the necessity of the idea of a supernatural 
which we expressed in Chapter VIII. After„wfi.have included in 
®Z£L%® 5 is ^^^, nmkingawholeof nature, there is still some- 
|mg Mt included. Anjbsplutely universal conceal; 'impossiblo 
^tJlH..>Jiowledge norexperience of any sort are possible without 
[ postu lating a ^BlJgSiituraL 

listinguishing characteristic of the notion is the negation 
of the natural. It is the non- A of which nature is the A It cor- 
responds analogically to thT§rae which is cognisecTiTrtTi force to 
the successionless dmation which is known with the successions of 
mental objects. If nature be the universe of things, the super- 
natural IS the ^t-uniyerse inev itably existent beyond It is the 

teipUre bu^he^cejA]^^^ osji'ere fills ; and yet not 

that space but the c^ion ho^ l6v that space“a7d whatever fills 
It. It IS the duration in which all the events of nature move : and 

yet not that duration but the condition for that duration. It is the 



' llTougn A BpSaid to show that in order to think about the 
we niust somehow make it an o]W to aHiinkmlr 
eu^ct, and aat this can only be by asc^ing to it treTttriites 
W-e must regard it as al^waaio its owiT^^ 

work to . We must thus give it a similar frame- 

work to that which we give the natural universe, although we 
lezoWe .t ftcM m latter. W. are a.es foreel to ISet ” 

Setitious, symbolical, hjpotlietical, poesible worM of relations 

analogous to the world of nature, 

is of course not the ^ 
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It is tlie former with which we have to deal primarily in this work, 
for we wish to ascertain, if possible, what the nature of our know- 
ledge of the supernatural'TS*" and what are its limitations. The 
Batural movement of reflection upon this topic is to exclude. In- 
asmuch as the primary basic idea arises as a negation, things which 
actually are in nature we keep denying to the supernatural as in ; • 
anywise constitutive ’ of it. Our thought is thus continually pushed ^ T 
backward to the most general notions and relations of nature in our^^^ 
search for the essential elements of the psychological notion of a 
’supernatural. Whatever aj3tributes are assigned to supernatural 
existence, those upon which the reflective mind rests with the least 
’uncertainty and the most confidence are the most general and the 
farthest from particular sensational experience. For two things^ 
we are always compelled to admit in our search : the one that there 
is a supernatural; the other that the particular thing before 
me is not the supernatural but natural. Out of a multitude of 
particulars which I know to be natural, I abstract notions of the ^ 
forms of all knowledge whatsoever. These I cannot get rid of. 

Though given in presentative experience, they are fundamental 
notions with the particulars from which they are generalised, thrown 
aside, and left behind. They are not the presentative experiences i 
a, 6, c, d, &c., which I know were natural events, but they are notions I 
which abide when all these are rejected. I cannot think at all / 
without implying them ; they are ideas the farthest passible from, 
the particular, being universal in knowledge. Thus, partly because 
we cannot avoid them TT we would cognise anything whatever, and 
partly because they exclude all of natural experience that it is 
possible to exclude in making a theory of tilings, we carry these | 
uniygrjal^ notions over to the supernatural a fcgy ., or, as I said, I ^ 
a framework for the construction of its possiBilities. / 

Thus, while excluding the supernatural from nature, we form ' 
a positive symbolical notion of the former as something exis ting 
e ssentially un der relations th^^injcxat^ general under which we can 
cognise anything, and wEcB. is itself related to nature as condition 
for nature, and as nature’s possibility. ITiis involves tli© grc^at | 
antithetical i d eas of pe nn anenc© and jchange which pervade our I 
Imo^^ge of nature. Thus 'the superi^u'ral is both static and I 
dTOpoic. It is th e ^^^gu^gtanee a nd jource^ of the phenomena,^ of ^ 

n^re an d thei r cause as w ell. It is the condition of all persistence, 
both statical and dynamical. ■ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL RELATIONS OF Ts:e 
SURERNATURAL, 


Hence wEen we separate tEe supernatural from the natural world 
we yet think the two as related, as substance and attribute^ source 
and event, cause and effect, action and reaction. In tHe world 
beyond the natural lies the source of all the events jbbe latter^ 
the substance to which thought attributes the t hings perceived 5 


rst" caus e, whose effects are manifested in nature, and whicli 
lonstantly acts i^on nature. Hut as soon as we begin to consider 
the supernatural in its integrity, and having internal relations, we 
are obliged to give it consistency under precisely the same con- 
ditions. Its parts must be related to each other ; and tbese rela- 
tions are possible in thought only through the idea of mutual 
action and reaction, which in turn is maintained only tbrongh the 
idea of a statical persistence. Thus the general relations of whicli 
we have just spoken are inevitably made the constitutive frame- 
work of the supernatural, considered as a whole with parts . 

The constructions of the supernatural made by the minds of 
men are governed by their ideas of the relation of the supernatural 
to themselves and their interests. The belief in a supernatural as 
Icause of events in the natural world issues am ong men 

in the belief that Jhe^ffipeiuatui^ w 

b^gs b y whom the events of natural life are somehow shaped. 
These are beings of greater power than human bemgs, at least in 
some direetions. They are able to accomplish what men cannot 
accomplish, and whatever may he their limitations, they exercise 
over the affairs of the mundane sphere activities of a more or less 
|controlling influence. 
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Again, tlie raj)ernatural universally furnisEes a dwelling-place 
for %ose who are^removed from the natural life by death. In- 
terruptions of consciousness, as in sleep, swoons, and catalepsies, 
make me aware that my own mental life has been suspended, and 
leads to the thought that it has temporarily departed from my 
body ; while the phenomena of death unfailingly suggest the idea 
of a removal of the soul or spirit to some other abode of life than 
is presented in the visible environment. Observing that death 
comes to all sooner or later, I believe that I too shall go to that 
unknown land to which so many I have known have already 
departed. 

Hence, we observe, that the central notion which the mind 
entertains of the supernatural world comes to be the idea of such 
a S,s intellig^nQ^. A supernatural inanimate 

cosmos there may be, but the mind never rests content with this. 
And the existence of intelligence, as we know it, involves life, 
and life in turn material conditions suitable for Jife. Thus fromi 
the necessity our thought is under, in forming a notion of a super- 
natural order, of reproducing the essential elements of the natural, 
world, so Jn the development of the, notion, the leading divisions of| 
natural existence are repeated, and we come to ascribe to super- 
natural existence an inorga nic, an organic, and a superorganic 
order, and internal relations of a cosmological, bjojogical, anc\,socio-* 
logical character — all of which are themselves variously related toK 
the natural world. 


\ ^ 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

TRU FACTORS OF COmTRUCTIO.K 

We are now in a position to understand not only tlie possibility 
but also tlie juatural neces^;^ inunonse variety in tlie con- 
structions wh minds make regarding a supernatural world. 

It will be as marked as the variety in nature itself. Men’s ideas 
on that topic will be as different as are their envirorunents and the 
constitutions of their minds. It is now, however, of itnportance to 
discpye r if we can the leading detenninatiy^inlluencos in the for- 
mation of thosp notions, and trace them a little more specidcally to 
their^natural issues. In attempting this we immediately observe a 
double^order^ of influences controlling the mind’s constructions of 
the supernatural and its relations, These appear from the consider- 
ations of the last chapter. 

Since the supernatural is regarded as cause or as furnishing 
causes of natural events ; whatever is, continually impresses itself 
upon that formative thought which builds up beliefs respecting a 
world beyond what is not visible and tangible. But since this 
same world is looked forward to as furnishing opportunity for the 
realisation of that which is not actual (objectively) but only possible, 
modifications of the actual^ order are made by t]^e_ constructive' 
im agin ation In establishing its notions .of the supematiural. 

These modifications are determined by ideals of good, which 
themselves arise from human experience of pT^ure ana pain. Of 
this pair, the former we se ek to conserve and perpetua te ; the latter 
bo eliminate avoid, and, as a resuST wThddi^^ 
p leas-urable experiences as ends of attainment . Thus, when we 
mm constructions of a supernatmal world, ^ the laws of mental 
iction ' itself it is of such a world as we would like to have it. 
Tiere is a tendency to reduce the painful, the disagreeable, to a 
ninfenum. But whatever fictions we may form of a desired condi- 
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tion of tilings, tliere still remains the possibility of sometliing we 
would avoid. For, in tbe present life, tliere is always pain to some 
degree, and if pain wlien it occurs is to be attributed to supernatural 
agency, in the world beyond we may meet with tlie effects of that 
same pain-producing cause. 

Thus experiences of what is, as effects ascribed to supernatural 
causes and ideals of what we would desire and choose, reciprocally 
modifying each other, are the prime factors of our constructions of 
a supernatural world. 


- I 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

; s 

THE EEOCESS OF CONBTRVCTIOK * 

There is no doubt that the primitive concoptiouB of the luinian 
race respecting a supernatural world people tliat world with beings 
having intelligence, feeling, and will. This is abundantly shown 
fby historical evidence. It is true also that the priTvhtive notion of 
evil as caused by the supernatural is of evil rS K?snltirig Irotn^ 
action of j.ntelligent beings in conse(|acnco of tlu^ir (lispleas uro ,at 
the objects up on which pain is inflicted. ^I\:) remove, prevent, or 
avoid such displeasure, therefore, becomes an object of (dfbrt. '’jphis 
inyplyes^ascribing some sort of cliaracter to the 
There must be some uniformity in their likes and dislikes, else to 
p ropitia te them would be a vain attempt. Having determined 
their dispositions and concluded what will winthoir favour, conduct 
may be regulated accordingly. And, so far as wo look forward to 
a future existence, we may expect that the same course of conduct, 
if continued, will secure forms beneficial advantages there. 

Rscribe p er sonality, to^^jupernatural^i^^^^^ our concep- 
t ion of such bed ngsJ mu^nSr^ ^^^ Though there may 

be enlargements of particular traits w improvemetits upon them, 
the human character is after all the foundation. Consequently our 
estimates of the dispositions of these beings are made from our 
observation and knowledge of human dispositions. But her© we 
must emphasise the modifying effects of the second set of influences 
to which we adverted in the last chapter, constructive new er 
iO^ fegally attempting to improve on present conditions . We 
form judgments about men according to our experiences with them, 
and esteem some better than others ; at the same time we compare 
our best men with ideals of a still greater superiority. In on© 
mind such ideals may not be very far in advance of what appears 
in actual life, while in another’s thought they may be a long 
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distance removed. But wliatevor tliey are, wo clotlio Hiipernutnral 
bmn^s with those Jdeals. Such beings aro^rrniTfeo from earthly 
conditions, but they exhibit those conditions xnodiiied according to 
o«r desires and thoughts of what is desirable. Our s jfirit may be a 
warrior, like an ancestor slain in battle, but wo leave out, in imagi- 
nation, those traits which seem to us to detract from the cliaracter 
of a great warrior. He will fight and slay, but he is generouB and 
magnanimous, not cruel and pitiless. On the other hand, in a state 
of society where the warrior is not esteemed a model of virtue, we 
should not investa supernatural spirit with the traits of a combatant 
at all, but I'ather with those excellences of cliaracter which pertain 
to the man of peace. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the J hwolo p^iept of i 
i maginat ive constructions of si xj) 0 rnatural boiiifyff is gcjyerntMl by 
precisely the s am e . the development of ideals o f 
excellence of characte r in generah as modified, however, by the 
ascription of particular events and conditions to such beings as 
caused or supported by them. I may set up as my household god 
a very noble, admirable character ; but if my house burns down, 1 
and I attribute the burning either to the purpose or the negligence f 
of this being, my ideal of him is straightway affected. Although, 
in such case, I may esteem the spirit good, and myself suffaifing 
punishment because I am bad, it is much more natural and more / 
common to consider the spirit as the evil-doc'.r. I am prone to ’ 
banish him, regard him as a wicked spirit, and to rest my hopes 
and bestow my homage upon another if I can find one. M(ui do not 
like to have their gods accused of actions toward ihivin wliich they 
esteem wicked. And that thei*G may be sucli (wil spirits iH^evi den t 
from the fact that me^i are both Moreovtu*, if the 

dead inhabit the supernatural world, the evil are there as wall as 
the good. 

Consequently, th ere pro c eeds in the formation of ideas of a 
worl d a^ ^eSuBition^Q f good from 
from good, as characterising the beings inhabiting that world. 
But this necessitates a limitation of the powers of those beings 

The good and the bad are 
antagonistic. What one would do the other would prcwent ; what 
one has done the other would undo. Warfare and c onllict are 
t hug carried over into the supernatural region . 

^When once this separation begins in thought, there commences I 
also integration of each group. The good have their points of f 
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resemblance and affinity, as have also the bad. Whatever we 
learn to consider good in human beings is assigned to perfect the 
character of good spirits, while anything that we come to regard as 
I bad is added unto the bad spirits. There is a progressive develop- 
iment in our ideas both of evil spirits and of good. So also in 
their relations to each other. The society of the good is organised 
and integrated, and also the society of the bad. Tliere is super- 
eminence in goodness and in badness, with refinements of each in 
all possible varieties. 

Plence, from the interaction of the two prime factors of con- 
I struction which we noted in the last chapter, we first find in the 
i process of construction a supernatural world, a differentiation of 
! good from evil, and a progressive integration of tlie ideas of each. 

In the second place, we notice a remarkable_fact universally 
appertaining to t he advap,cement of kno\gi2ge. In tlie primitive 
conditions of mankind natui'al events are considered as directly 
produced by supernatural beings. There is a spirit in every wind 
and every fall of rain. The mountains, the meadows, the floods, 
and the forests are tenanted with deities who accomplish tlie various 
effects seen in the course of nature’s operations, ^fhe intercourse 
of the supernatural with the natural is thus immediate, continuous, 
and omnipresent, and thoughts of supernatural action ar(^ in the 
mind of every one. These thoughts are more prominently in the 
direction of inquiring how to avoid the wrath of these spirits so 
near and so liable to affect human interests, for pain inflicted or 
I suffered is a greater stimulus to action than hopes of reward beyond 
I immunity from evil. But these latter hopes do arise and have 
their influence. As knowledge progresses, however, the discovery 
of uniformities in the action of physical forces taking place 
independently of any direct agency of spirits, and the synthesis 
of these uniformities into laws of material nature, tend to expel 
supernatural agents from their immediate connection with natural 
events of human experience, and to remove them farther and farther 
away. The wrath o f a deity is no longer supposed to be thp 
explanation "oFali ghtning str^^^^pf a Ho^^The irregular 
m lerference^ofTpe fs^ with tlfe operation of natural causes 
is'^g En^*‘^adedf ^feus^tlie^rectconn6efion"<? c^ain humS. 
aclmnsrnth the anger or approval of supernatural spirits is 
weakened. Tle^jaox toe of n ature is unaltered by worshin an d 
sn pplicatioa. It is left for men only to ascertain and depend 


.upon nature’s unifortuities. Natural causes occupy though t, ai^d 
j the supernatural is remoyed backwari^ . 
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The effect of this is to give freer scope for the development of^ 
idggj^,pf excellence m pur constructions of the supernatural world, ; 
No longer troubled by fears of a present and immediately avenging 
s|)iiit to inflict punishment for conduct, the tendency is to ascribo 
to deities such attributes as we would like them to liave, embody- 
ing in our conceptions of them our highest ideals of be^ i uty a nd 
goodnes s. The deity becomes a being to whom we are drawn, no 
longer a being by whom we, are compelled. 

Thus the development of notions of a supernatural world as 
knowled ge increases exhibits ideas of a deity or deitievS ^ amiable 
characteristics, progressively superseding ideas of such deities'witli 
harm-producing dispoiifions. And yet^^the domination of fear is 
not wholly destroyed. The presence'^ evil in nature obliges us to 
seek a first cause of that evil. Hence evil super natural beings are l 
n^jdhspense t he belief in th e ultimat e triumph of good | 

; and with this goes an increased tendency to 
centre the religious sentiments about an ideal of supernatural 
being or beings invested with all those attributes we term good. 

]ifei^builc^^ more upon the, benevolent and beneficent 

and 1 ^ upon the wrathful .ancirejen®s£u^ 

Asa "further consequence the divorcement o f morality froni \ 
religion is made more fixed and certain. With the direct and IVe- 
quenFoToo^^ of supernatural beings over 

the world conduct is governed by the supposed will of those beings, 
or some of them, and, as just stated, prointiation is of the utmost 
consequence. Conduct thus tends to receive its la\vs from, assumed \ 
divine commands, communicated with authority either directly I 
or through favoured individuals. But wlien^tlie supernatural / 
as caus e ^ ^thrown back, an d eve nts found to take place ac- 

c onduct bqcomes founded on 
natural circumstanc es an3_reguJated^^^^^]^^^ natural lawF 
thus tends toEe^me solely a^mSter of aQprafS^ndH)!^ 
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nus te naa to oec£me soieiy a matrer oi aofiia 
c onSuot so far as a ffe cted l iy the aupernat-gm^ 

“OT,eu 0 ®(.i more by Mej,Ig freel y constructe d. There is fear, to bo 
sure, regarding thefntnre existence, with the idea of pains and 
penalties for bad actions and rewards for good, but the standard of 
goodness is permanently changed from obedience to authority to tlie 
demands of life in an organic society. And out of this recognition 
of an organic social development according to which tho laws ot 
moral conduct shape themselves, grow also ideals of improvement 
over existing conditions. These are carried on to the supernatural 
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|World as ideals of perfection, to be realised by effort, and instead 
lof moralj^y^ deriving its rules from religion, the latter receives its 

I foraa and distinguishing character from morality itself. 

The constructive activity is characteristically a3stli^^^^^ aijd 
the predominant feature of aesthetic interests is the^ avoidance or 
minimising of the disagreeable. The ideal formed is a pleasurab^ 
one for contemplation. Ideals of the ugly we do not have, but of 
the beautiful, the true, and the good, as they are to us. Hence 
the development of ideals follows the course of tlie deveJopnient of 
plelisurabie interests, and this is ^concurrent with the course of 
eynlui^®, which is all the while changing tlio objects of tliose 
infere^ in the progress of adaptation of organism to environment. 
Heredity furnishes a constitution exhibiting certain fundamental 
appetites and instincts ; education and circumstances modify 
these. The mind in forecasting ends of activity is governed by its 
experiences of pleasure and pain, and though in its constniciioiiB 
of possible pleasure it improves upon past; exptvrience, it never- 
theless deals solely with objects which experience has taught it to 
appreciate as pleasurable. Obviously, then, one man’s ideals will 
be different from another’s, even at tlie same time and in the same 
community; much more at difierent times and xmdor a different 
environment. What a person considers beautiful and good will 
depend upon his character, that is upon liis sontimonts, that is 
upon his intellectual, emotional, and volitional development. 

The jaw of evolutipn thus furnishes t he key to the pro gressi ve 
changes exhibited in fhe conceptions men have of a supeiiiaturaL 
Again we are relegated to the natural. In nature we always find 
our point of departure for all acquisition of knowledge as to a 
supernatural, and for all explanations of how men come to enter- 
tain the ideas of such a supernatural which they actually do enter- 
tain. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

COSMOLOGICAL, BIOLOGICAL, AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
NOTIONS. 


WEliave already remarked tliat tl ie coamology o f t-lio Hnp(?niat:ural 

made 


world is almost invariably coiistructecl with refei'auai to 
needsT nGmng'l^^^ first suppos5l7^inTHxe5*F1^^ t;at 

for them. An uninhabited supernatural universe is not of enough 
consequence to trouble men’s minds either in primitive or highly 
developed conditions. But with ideas of life in such a world come 
correspondent beliefs as to the environment in which life is sus- 
tained. In all these constructions of another sphere of existence, 
we first notice the removal of the limitations which we originally 
saw were the generating causes of religious sentiments — namely, 
the limitation of activity and of knowledge. B eings in ^thjgLguper- 
natural world have more power and they know more. Tlioir chains 
are removed, and mystery is abolished in greater or less degree.’ 
So far as power is concerned, the thought of a removal of the clogs 
and hindrances which the body imposes upon tlie mind is a promi- 
nent feature. Locomotion for the most part is made easier and morel* 
certain. Oonsiderations of space arc of no importance to spirits. I 
Nourishment is unnecessary, or, if not so, nectar and ambrosia, 
refined articles of food and drink, furnish what subsistence is needed. 
Even where the supernatural life is pictured as very realistic, still 
this idea of a release from plaguing and hindering obstacles to 
activity is always present. And with this goes the hope of a 
throwing down of the barriers to knowledge. The secrets of tholi 
universe, the causes of things, the purposes of nature and nature’s 
movements, are believed to be known to those who live in this world y 
beyond the natural. 

It is really the same thing in other words, to say th at 
fOTmed is of a l ife wherein all de sires are satisfied a nd there i^ no 1 
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pain. Not only sickness and death are thrown out, but the positive 
aspirations, inclinations, and purposes formed by the sonl are 
gratified and realised. Life is a continued joy and peace. Thus, 
whatever things at different times and with different individuals 
have been deemed as important constituents of such an existence, 
have been placed among the phenomena and laws of supernatural 
life, without very much regard to consistency or even harmony with 
other supposed laws. 

The differentiation of good from evil is not an exception to the 
: method of construction just indicated. For it is a part of the desire 
of men that those they deem to be ^guilty or wicked should suffer 
jpunishment. There wou ld be no peace in heaven if the evil-minded 
I were not safely confined in hell. But even in the ideas of an abode of 
Hhe damned, this notion of a removal of limitation is conspicuous. 
The torment is eternal, the inhabitants see things in their true rela- 
tions, they know their own wickedness and the happy lot of tlie good. 
Even their susceptibilities to pain are heightened. Their vitals, 
torn out by vultures, speedily are restored for renew^ed torture. 
Ixion has new vitality, and Sisyphus receives new strengih for his 
endless task. 

Under these two laws, the one of elimination, of pain and the 
other of positive satisfaction of desires, the cosmology 3Ed.l)iology 
of jupernatural world has been developed in great diversities. 
Conditions of the existence of things that please the and satisfy 
the organic appetites of human beings are everywhere supposed. 
Light and heat are supplied, atmosphere, flowers, fields, songs of 
birds, fruits, delicacies to eat and drink, satisfaction of the appetite 
for rest and that of sex, objects of aesthetic interest in the surround- 
ings — ^just according to the idiosyncrasies of individuals modified 
by the declarations of authority, embodied in a priesthood or in 
y^ommon sentiment. It may be safely said that, according to a 
n man’s ruling desires will his heaven he, save the changes produced 
^by authority as just remarked. 

Peopling the supernatural world with beings of defined person- 
ality, involving ideas of a supernatural society, as was pointed out 
in Chapter XII., necessitates some notion of gomnme nt of such 
a society. But this idea of social goveramS 
restrictions which the constructive power seeks to do away with. 
There must be some constraint, some law, some power to enforce 
l|iw. It is natural for every man to desire that his own will 
may become law for others, but he knows full well that others 
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may not submit to this. Coercive power be thus believes in as 
against other people, and after a time learns to submit himself also 
to such power. Consequently the idg^pf law in the supernatural 
^(^ e t y is inevitable in the very notion of suchTa^^iety . 

The idealising capacity which is always improving on present . 
conditions is content with nothing less than the nerfection of pow er. | 
And thus the^^deni^_^ia-Ao^*craa^ ' sorF^W^^^isning:, I 

^uthpjityin^ t^^ of the higher world. But tlie same capa- 1 

city exercises itself in the direction of eliminating the painful, the * 
disagreeable, the evil. So that ideals of supernatural power and 
goodness arise and tend to approach each other, the endciivour 
being to identify the administration of law with the perfection of 
g^oodness. 

The existence of evil makes this last a matter of extreinp 
difficulty. That evil nappens in this world we all concede. Bad 
people exist. Why are they so ? And what becomes of them ? 
Connecting untoward events with supernatural agencies, there 
seem to be bad spirits as well as bad men. What is tlieir source 
and what is their power ? As we build up our supernatural 
universe we find that we enlarge power at the expense of goodness. 
The fact that things are as they are, and must have their causes, ^ 
comes back and stands for ever in our way as obstoucjir^jhat / 
course of thought which is et ernally aiming t o create, susta in^ \ 
and_realise an ideal of a pei*fep|^ state- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ANIMISM, FOLYTBMSM, MONOTHEISM, AND PANTHEISM. 

It is not the purpose of tliis work to discuss at length the 
liistorical evidences of the rise of religious beliefs among priniitivo 
men, but I deem the weight of evidence to be in favour of tlie 
doctrine of a ncestor worship as furnishing the a.rcliaic forin pf 
religion. WIiatSra' concl^ may eventually be readied ujKjn 
this point, it is certain that the statement made in previous 
chapters, to the effect that the coiiwStitution of men’s minds is such 
that they always people the supernatural world with iutcdligent 
souls or spirits, is fully confirmed by historical and sociological 
researches. And whether or not deities took their rise froin 
exaggerations of departed family chiefs, it is clear that the 
chieftainship idea is the foundation one in the idea of deity. 
There is undoubtedly a tendency to magnify a deceased ancestor ; 
and if there be spirits in communication with each other in another 
world, the notion of a society of these beings is inevitable. If; is 
very natural, therefore, for the descendant to regard the prowess or 
excellence of any sort of his ancestor as sufficient to entitle the 
latter to, and actually secure for him, the position of a ruler in such 
a society. Be that as it may, the fact of a society of such beings 
necessitates the social order referred to at the close of the last 
chapter. 

Thus 
an inevi 

isitist Be ^"govm’nmS^^ gods them.selves. The differentia- 

tion of good from evil of which we spoke in a preceding chapter 
(Chapter XIV.) is necessitated, and with this the limitations of 
power, to which also allusion was made. Hence the supernatural 
society of polytheism tends to become an aristocracy wherein 
fiuman beings after death constitute the populace, not indeed of 


haying given an i mi sm, p olytheism in its various forms is. 

if tliere 'be " ' polvthms^m^^^ 
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equal rani?: but one above another according to merit, and now and 
then one raised to the position of a deity, while beings of original 
supernatural standing rule within certain spheres or depart- 
m^ts, and preside over the destinies of mortals under limitations 
arising from the existence of fellow deities of various grades of 
power. 

But the existence of such limitations requires a further elabora- 
tion of ideas by the constructive power, in order to complete the 
notion of a divine social order. The_ government^ 
demands t he establishment of a higheL^ unity to^cpntro]^ 
divine principalities. Thus the Greek religion derived all the gods} 
from Oceanus and Tethys, and, not content with setting up Zeus 
as the God of gods, made even him dependent upon and obedient 
to Pate. And so in the systematisation of divine powers and 
functions necessitated by polytheism, there goes along a subordina- 
tion and a superordination, resulting in the establishment of a 
supernatural hierardiy wi th some supreme Head . The process 
of integration and unification continues until we have the con- 
ception of aD^^^Monar^ with the lesser deities red.uc^^ 
rank^ of nmomerg and This one God is the ruler of the 

supernaturafiS^ty, the'^solute arbiter of the destinies of mortals. 
Moreover, he is considered as the source and cause of everything. 
Not only is there a synthesis of social powers but also of physical 
forces, so that in Hi m the laws of nature find, a. u^^^^ 
from^iom ^ And again — not only in such a * 

being are united the notions of source and cause, but also the idea 
of Him as security for the realisation of the possible and the 
desirable. Men regard this deity as author and sustained 
everything , a nd also esteem Him to be the pattern of everythin] 
that their co nstructive activity projects as desirable to be realised , 

The monotheistic concgnti^ of supernatural society is charac- 
teristicallv ; the polytheistic is in lik e 

manner aristocrat ic. There is another view, much less common, 
but which is sure to have a greater development in the future 
if democratic political ideas continue increasingly to prevail. 
This is the conception of a democratic supernatural social order. 
It is naturally affiliated with some forms oL jB ^at is called 
P^E^^^^jTheuniverse isone of whichall the parts are self- 
existent and uncreated. Nature and the ego are alike, in each dis7 
tinct individuality, portions of a divine unity. The development 
of nature is the development of the divine substance of whic£ 
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matter and mind are but modes. The supernatural then is an 
extension of nature, and nature is not different in kind from the 
supernatural, but is, to speak paradoxically, a part of that super- 
natural. *’ 

Such doctrine has frequently tended to the abolition (in thought) 
both of divine or supernatural personality, and of human personality 
as continuing after death. Though nothing in the universe is 
destroyed in its substance, life and human personality exhibit but 
phases of being which pass away. Fate rules, and the order of 
events is determined by unintelligent law. And yet the •pantheistic 
principles do not necessarily exclude the idea of a "SOtSSET^f 
persons existing in another world. But where such a society is 
recognised under^'tliose principles, the logical outcome is that the 
ruling power is within the individuals, and not in a person without 
set over the others. There is, indeed, a supernatural force or 
power, which sustains all things, and manifests itself in all things ; 
but whose presence in each person forbids the claim to a personally 
ruling, supreme, divine headship upon the part of any other. 

We have now followed the process of construction of the super- 
natural into its leading conceptions of a world furnishing a dwelling- 
place for intelligent beings, and of the relations of mankind to 
such a world. We have not, of course, specified all the varieties 
of such conceptions, nor have we discussed at all, or even indicated, 
the difficulties in the way of a rational belief in any one of them. 
We have, however, gone far enough to see the general course of 
development of human ideas on the se subjects . It is now important 
for ns to make some inquiry into the truth of these beliefs, and to 
ascertain, if we are able, what grounds there are for any judgment 

I as to the truth or untruth of conceptions of the supernatural as 
they are elaborated by the constructive powers of the human mind. 
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CHAPTER XVIT, 

TRUTJL 

Truth is a body of true propositions. A truth is a true proposi- 
tion. A proposition is the expression in words of a judgment. A 
judgment is a cognition that two or more objects before the mind 
agree or differ. All the elaborations of knowledge are the results 
of acts of judgment. True ju^ments are those which are in 
congruity with general experience. False judgments are those 
not in such congruity. Doubtful judgments are those whose 
truth or falsity is in suspenseT 

Referring judgments to the most general classes which we can 
form, we are able to say that all judgment s are i noluded^^^ m the 

categories of qu antit y, e xist^ ice or equalit y." c oexistence ^ and ^gee^ - C 4 
sign. The jwEoIe^rocess of the mind one of d 
establishing uniformities. Truths then are truths of one of these 
four varieties. 

As to whether or not I have at present a given cognition, tlie 
question of timth or falsity is irrelevant. If I have the cognition 
I have it, and know that I have it. Txmth or untruth appertains 
to this cognition with reference to something else. So far as tlio 
individual experience is concerned, a p fft or a futare is taken into 
the account. I may judge that a certain experience happened to me 
in the pagt. This judgment may be true or false. I am liable to 
be mistaken ; my memory may fail me in this instance ; I may 
confound my own experience with that of some one else. In order I 
to obtain certitude I must verify the judgment by comparisons \ 
with other experiences of my own represented or with the ©x- 1 
periences of others. I may also judge that a certain experience 
^ will happen to me in the fatpre . Strictly speaking, there is no 
^ way of determining the truth or falsity of this judgment, for there 

^ Psyohologi/y chap. li. 
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has been no experience of the objects involved. Our guaranty of 
^ its truth is the uniformity of nature. What has been in the past 
under like conditions will recur. The accuracy of the judgment 
depends upon the accuracy of our estimates of conditions. Bas.ed 
upon ascertained uniformities we predicate truth or falsity of 
propositions respecting future occurrences. 

Judgments of truth or falsity involve that form of cognition 
termed belief. Thisj;elates to repres,entative cognition. I do not 
heliemt}iQ.t I feel cold ; 9ol3r"^rbelieve that I did feel cold 

yesterday or that I shall feel cold to-morrow. The question of 
truth or falsity, then, is to the individual mind a question of 
belief. I say ^ It is true,’ meaning ^ I believe that it is true.’ 
My belief is itself determined by represented experiences. When 
these representations establish a congruity between past experiences 
and a present judgment, the latter is esteemed to be true ] other- 
wise false. 


We believe in .many things of which we have had no presenta- 
tjye expermnce. This belief in existences and events not cognised 
immediately is substantially that in a given condition of circum- 
stances we should have had certain experiences or that in a given 
condition we shall have them. Here helief requires an idea of the 

ol^ectj event, or fact,.,.ta..be,_ieliev an idea of certain other 

objects, events, or facts existing antecedently to the first idea ; and 
an expectation that certain experiences will occur. The idea both 
of the object and of the antecedent or conditional circumstance is 
a reproduction as a whole or in its parts of past experiences. The 
b ^ief, resolves itself into rnemoi y and expe ctation, anti, 

as before, deioends for its validity uporriEe ^^uniformit/y"^^ 

Belief in existences and events not ^witSh^iif iTnmediate 

( experience depends largely upon the testiinon^ of ,^Q,tho:cs. But 
^this necessitates the prior belief that tlTe testimony is crtKlible. 
This last again is dependent upon ascertained uniformitios. Experi- 
lence has taught me that certain kinds of testimony, or testimony 
biven under certain circumstances, is credible, and I include the 
particular case under this generalisation and accept the testimony 
• as true. ^ 


I Th e basis of all truth^ then, is the presentative experience of 
Ithe individual as connected with a past and a future of time. As 
Ito past experience, truth is primarily determined by memory. This 
MB supported by the testimony of others. As to the future, truth is 
‘ Psychology, cliap. xxxvi. 
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fixed by uniformities of past experience. As to coexisting facts, 
beyond ininiecliate experience, we estimate truth upon testimony 
according t6 our idea of credibility, which is itself determined by 
thp uniformities of our own past, made available by the representa- 
tive power. 

It is tlius obvious that all our knowIe dg;g„p.os[faiI ^ and rec|uirQB 
belief 1 and that the great body of truth is a coll ection of inforenca ^ 
wEich7 nevei’theless, have meaning only in a consciou sn 0 {?S”Tiawi g 
an intuitive experience. The validity of inferences is tlie subject 
of the science of logic, wliich has been carried to a high degree of 
perfection. 

There are two or three coi union errp/'S d propoi^ of the tlieme of‘ 
this chapter which it may he well for ns to notice. '^1.1 le first is that 
there is a highe r order of certitude ourlcnowledj^e 

than in wh|^ we^call our helicfs. implies a distinction for 

whicii t here is no founda tionTm^ wli^ . 

thesi s can ]) rop 0 rly be madgi^Mt ween knowledge and bolien It is 
just as true that I breathed yesterday as that I breathe at this 
moment ; and if I am less certain that an event happened yestt‘-r- 
day which I know as now happening, it is not because I know tlie 
latter and believe the forra.er, but because the associations are such 
in the former case as to induce a weaker belief, that IkS, they tend 
to cZ&helief, which, however, is still beliefd There is no cognition 
whatever withou belief. Belie-ns a constituent jpf the .l>roc ess o l 
knowing. 

Tlio second ei'ror I propose to mention here is tlu^. proneness to 
consider tliat those primordial judgments and expressions of them 
npon which all reasoning d<^pon(ls, since they are involved in all 
cognition, are either doubtful as to truth or of a< lower degree’) of 
certainty than the inferences whicli are only made by iiieans of 
them. Assuming that the propositions which have been set forth 
in the preceding chapters as postulates are correctly set forth, the 
fact that they are postulates gives them a^^th of the very highest | 
degree of certitu de Since tliey are implied in all k nowledge they I 
are uniyersa lly true , and hence called neces^^pfcni^^ ®iey arti \ 
reached in tlieir express form through gei^mflsation, but they urt^ i 
found in every cognition, in all mental experience. It would be 
strange, indeed, if expressions of the cot\atiturive olernentB of all ' 
cognition were not themselves true. 

Ill this connection occurs the third rt^mark i.o bc^ luade upon 
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common misunderstandings of the limitations with respect to the 
truth of universal propositions. The misunderstanding of which, 
we complain grows out of a misapplication of some of the principles 
. of logic. For instance, there is the fundamental rule, ^ Of contrad^c- 
; ^ tions both cannot be true ; one must be true and the other false.’ 

' So also contraries mutually exclude each other, thougli both may 
be false. We may not affirm, at the same time, that All A is B, and 
I Some A is not B, nor that All A is B, and No A is B. This doctrine 

i means that whatever we may make the terms of a judgment it must 

have consistency. If A exist, A=:A. If we form a cognition we 
must abide by it as formed and not substitute another in the pro- 
; cess of inference. But no process of deductive reasoning will tell 

us whether or not A exists. For this we must appeal to direct 
^ experience, and to establish the truth that A exists we must reason 
’ ^ I \ hi^^l^ctively. When we make this appeal to prosentative expori- 

i fa-'fi " i ^iice we have A given as existing but always with non-Ar^ It 
' seems no contradiction, therefore, to say that both A and non-A 
exist. But the universal contradiction arises in the process of 
representation and integration. As before pointed out, wo are 
obliged to associate A and non-A in reproducing the latter in 
terms of the former. And, by-and-by, when we have got a general 
notion existence we find that its common cliaracter is ai“jiiribut;eB 
that belong to A. If then we declare tliat A = A11 tliat exists, 
to assert that non-A exists is a contradiction. TIi(3 difficulty is 
that the first of these propositions is not true. Assuming its 
truth, the latter is of course false. But no prop osition w;hi^.prt’^^ 
dicates the exclusive existgjp^^pj^ar^ it is itself 

a contradiction. No absolutely universal concept can bo ((,)i*m(^d . 
In assuming to form such and to make affirmations from it of 
exclusive existence, or implying tills, we invariably coni.rjidiot our- 
selves. Now that such contradiction exists is a .fact of wliicli 
science must take account. But it is not, therofure, true that there 
is no truth. It is only true that knowledge is limited and solely 
valid within those limitations. We deal in logic with positive 
judgments; but logic teaches us also that all positive judgments 
imply corresponding judgments between privative cogtiitions. 
Every X implies its not-X, every Y its not-Y, But if we reason 
about X or not-X as a universal, we are involved in a contradiction 
because an absolutely universal cannot be thought. 
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OITAPTER XVITL 

Tim TRxrrn of constructionr of tiik 

y^UimilNATUItAL, 


If our exponition of tlie iiaturo of triitli bo corro.cl:, it will bo b(Hmi, 
that all propositions, in ordortobo ^wsc^)l;il)lo^of iund or il-s oppo- 
site, inSt^BenSTt W^ nature at leasT susceptible of verLt Lcatiori by 
observation and exp erim ent ; otherwise the term ‘ truth ^ nasnio i 
relevancy. W^maj riot ^ to verify, but tlio possibility ofi 
verification must Idg^ thojo. Whether a proposition be actually true | 
or not depends upon the verification, and this verification is in tlio j 
last resort the pre sentati ve experience As to I 

man^E we have this kit^ have the highest kind or 

proof. Proceeding from this, we have all degrees of probable 
evidence, from the testimony of others and from deductions and 
inductions made on the basis of onr own past experience of one 
sort or another. It is certain that knowledge grows ; that w('. can 
make d keoveries, that Bomethiug of what is known to-day wa.B not^ 
known yesterday. He-uce we couclndo tliatjrujro i.ruth remains to | 
bo foiind, and by tlio formarion of liypoibesos and idc^als fool our/ 
way into tli£rjluktic)WJi. By ‘“’the various kinds and degrees o| 
evictS^^we come toTJeTmve that, if we were present under certain 
circumstances, certain particular experiences would happen to us 
presentatively. Propositions which indicate those experiences wo 
then say are true, or we believe them to be true, tlie certitude 
varying according to our own mental constitution with respect to 
requisites for conviction. 

It is obvious tliat ng^e^ry coiis truct ion of the s uperna t ural 
made by the human mind is one faithful to trutti. I\)r the most 
diverse and indeed cbnFradlcIory affirmations have been made 
Pi^garding the world beyond nature and its relations to natural 
existence. Hence, the mere hict tliat a perB()n forms pictureS or 
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theories in his own mind upon the subject is no evidence of the 
truth of the same. We may go farther than this, and say tliat the 
fact that a person forms such ideas and believes them to express 
truth is not proof in itself of their accuracy. Thj human mind 
so constituted that it may readily believe that to be true which is 
not true at all. There must be some farther confirmation before 
we are entitled to rest. 

Men might ascertain the truth of their notions of a supernatural 
•world if they could have direct experience of such a world. This 
would be the best and most complete proof. I form an idea that 
there is a city Vienna, and have certain particular notions about that 
city. I mentally construct the town. Now when I go to Vienna 
I have proof or disproof of the truth of my construction. In like 
manner, if I could visit a supernatural community, I could verify 
my own imaginings with reference to it, and have a surer founda- 
tion for my beliefs. 

} If I have not visited or cannot visit the supernatural world, in 
i case any one else has visited it, I can examine his statements and 
I accept them if I deem them to be credible. I may thus find con- 
I firmation or disproof of my theories. 

In like manner I may be informed by some communication 
from supernatural beings of the features of extra-natural lifi^, or, if I 
am not so informed, I may receive testimony from otliers wlio say 
they have been so enlightened. 

Beyond these proofs, which may be styl gd Direct, w e ma y foimi 
hypotheses b ased upon our knowledge of nature axid the progress 
of natural events, including therein the constitution and develop- 
ment of the human mind both individually and socially considered. 
These hypotheses cannot be direct ly v erifi ed, but to support them 
there jnaylbel^un^mau^ ^ argu m ents , varying .greatly in 

the degree of probability to 

It will not be denied that whatever may have been llio fortuuo 
of some, the vast majority of the human race has had no direct 
presentative experience of a supernatural world, and no direct re- 
cognisable communication from any supernatural being of known 
personality. 

I It is also the fact that no way has been indicated by which 
Imankind generally can in this life, if any one desires to do so, have 
Idireot communication with a supernatural world. No rule has 
Ibeen laid down “the observance or pursuit of which brings this 
(prfeentative knowledge with anything like general certainty. 
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This being allowed, it is necessary to accept tlie testimony ol 
the favoured few who assert tliat they have liad tiu^ (vxperie.nct^ in 
question as furnishing tlie data for wliatever direct knowlcalge wt^ 
possess upon the subject. But before accepting this tcist iinony as .^ 
exioressing truth, we must both consider the witness and examiiu^ 
the testimony witli a view to determining antecedently the cre^d i bil i tyy 
of the latter. 

This credibility, as was observed in another chapter (cliapter 
xvii.), itself depends upon ascertained uniformities of e.xperienco, * 
There are no different rules for this class of tc^stimony fi’oni those 
obtaining with any other class ; and these riilcjs a,n^ niad(^ up from 
human ex] 3 erienee of the order of nature. 

In tlie first place it is necessary to inuhwstaud liow stu*h. dinufi. 
experience of a supernatural world is possibles upon our knowUnlgo 
of the constitution and capacities of man. It*, has 
claimed that particular tiersons have in the bcmynGcFdfe death bemi 
removed to supernatural regions aiijnave returned th erefrom ; but 
it is not assuming too much to say that sucli cT aims are no longer 
esteemed of any^yahdlty, and are not urgeMl aTfur i lisl i i n g a fonnda- 
tiohlbr assertions about the snpornatiiral. The known conditions 
of physical life are such as to preclude belief in such a claim in the 
absence of some explanation of the cosmological location and con- 
stituents of such a world, and the means by which the translation 
took place, or at least appeared to take place. No explanation of 
this character is ever afforded. 

But it is frequently urged th.a.t there is a spiritual communiem,- 
tion with the supornatura l which, does give direcTin^^ 
tSttfxemtjo^^ "cred ibl e . Wliih^ there arc^ diffluHMu;tm in 

men witli regard to the degree of their knowltMlge and of t-lieir 
ability to gain knowledge, 310 examination of the human mental 
constitution has ever disclosed any difference in the modes or 
faculties of knowing. Th e process of cogniti on is the same for ^jd ! 
men. So that, in order to nnderitan^^ spiritual communication 
we are obliged to resort to psychological science to ascertain how, 
if at all, it is possible. Psycholo gical science discloses that the 
only way in whic h the mind "^taTi^^ ects ('pytsidp 

oTitod f i s ^by se nsatio^ arise in connection s<)nieliow, with 

m ovements of the nervo us matter : tKg^iH to jay, in natural modes 
uatu ral^ laws. Wat there do arise in the mind ideasjj 
wliicli, though representative of past sensations, are yet as wholes 
not copies of any precedent experience we have been endeavourfirig ' 
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to make plain. The problem is to verify these, or any one of them, 
as having actual objective correspondents in anj^^exterMh^^ 

,1 There are indeed those who claim that, as a part of the 
psychological constitution of man, a^ Rgg^n exists which s ees th e 
; siijperjjatural and the divine as the sense perception beholds its 
^ objects. I have elsewhere discussed this claim in full,^ with the 
! conclusion that there is no such faculty. The discussion need not 
I be repeated here. If, however, there be no such intuition, then 
' this knowledge of a ^^^upernatural must arise through the con- 
structive power working upon the materials furnished by sensation. 
ProirT^suHi" a power anJlts'^ exercise we maj infer the trut^ ^of 
statements relating to a supernatural, "Butwe do not have therein 
aT^i r g p^ip^ol iP. " Sol 3 Eat, in order to obtain tlieiiighest degree 
of certitude, we^must have a recognisable coinmuiiication through 
the senses from some supernatural being. 

If we suppose that such a communication is made it is still 
given imdex...,^§fcTI§i,.i^^ If if is a voice heard it delivers a 
message which is itself but testimony. The circumstances may be 
such as to excite awe, if we please, and impress the belief in the 
truthfulness of the utterances, but if the experience is not an 
hallucination, it is^ testimony coming through nature in Sjwrji© way, 
b ut the truth of which it is beyond the individual’s power to 
at least until after death. 

I ^^t he communication of alleged knowledge ofjjhe. supernatural 

comes through trances and in dreams, it is equally unverifiable in 

.i — 

this lite. The person having the experience may believe, but he 
^ has not himself any mode of justifying his belief./tC f 

Thus upon considering the subject we see that the direct 
communication with the supernatural world had by any person, 
upon the basis of which we are asked to build up oiilr beliefs, must 
either be : — 

1 , (a) Audible testimony ; (Z;) visions in sleep or trance ; or (r;) 

direct intuition by a reason. Leaving out tlie last, for the reasoiiB 
above-mentioned, we are unable to discover any way in which 
^even the person having the experience can have any certainty as 
to the truth conveyed. For if the information comes in a di’eam 
or trance, there is no way of determining that the whole experience 
is not as deceptive as any hallucination. Manyjk3§ms and v ision s 
are grossly decepti ve. How is it possible to know that these are 
^ ^ot ? I n like ir^ ner, whatever the audible testimony may be, 
^ System of JPsye7wIaff]/f Ivii, 
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there is nothing to enable the mind to estaldiah its credibility. 
The voice may be an hallucination ; if not, it is a voice saying 
words of the truth of which from tlie nature of the case no 
inferences whatever can be drawn from any data establishing a 
reasonable conviction that what is said is true. 

But whatever beliefs may be generated in the mind of a person I 
who has had experiences of the character which we have been con- 
sidering, they cannot be assured to those who have not had them. 
Th^Jmal test^pf tr agreement, and th o^gi s no 

naent whatever of exjDeriences of this kind. Even, if the pcvrson 
reporting be honest and intelligent there is no ground for certainty, 
because no moans of vcrih cation ; while there is i\, very g(meral 
experience of both the inaccuracy and self-deci\pti<.)ii of men on the 
one hand and of their mendacity on the other. 

The case is not strengthened by any averments of alU^gcnl 
miracles to support divine communication. The reception of , 
miTacIesupon testimony is open to all the obj eotions j ust mentioned . ^ 
There is no ground for tho ono witnessing' the miracle to predicate 
anything upon its occurrence, nor is there any power of verifying 
the accounts of a miracle which are received upon testimony. Iti 
this view the accounts of alleged re surr ecti ons fro m the doad are 
not credible. And quite independently of the foregoing remarks, 
it must be said that no one of these accounts has any; historica} 
support -which will bear thorough examination. Pew porsOTS of 
even ordinary intelligence, who are unbiassed by religious authority. 


will find as a result of careful study any warrant wliatover for tho 
belief that such a resurrection ever transpired. 

The re^ sglj; of all these considerations is that there are no direct! 
proofs which can support any constfuefidn wiiatever ol^ tllt^uper^ j 
haturaTso as to ehaBle'^s IFaifirm anyriiinFmore^'^ffi^^ 
bility. . The fact that we'mitertain"sucrirgiveirco^^ is 
evidence of its possibility under appropriate conditions. More thanf 
this we cannot say. For any further grou nd of belief we are rele- 
gated to the region , of p robability a nd hyp nttoj s. The absence of j 
any general metliod by -which the supernatural ^here may be visited 1 
by human beings according to some uniformity of law, universal 
experience being that there is no such method, the preponderance 
o f rational ev idence a ggim st the credibility of any one who claims 
that 'Ge has'visited and seen the supernatural world is utterly over- 
whelming. In like manner the lack of any general method of re- 
cognisable communication in this life with those who live un^er 
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supernatural conditions finally compels us to reaffirm the statement 
at the head of this paragraph, with the certainty that it expresses 
the present scientific truth of the matter. 

It will now be seen that the determination of the probabilities 
of the truth of any hypothesis we may form with respeBt? to the 
supernatural depends primarily upon the antecedent probability or 
imjprobability of a continuity of personal existence after the change 
we call death. The "truth of any definite construction of the 
supernatural can never be verified except upon a projection of 
experience itself into the supernatural world. If we may suppose 
a power to enter this region in life or to occupy it after death in 
our conscious personality,; we have, or may have, an opportunity to 
prove or disprove the affirmations we may be led to malve. Tlie 
former of these suppositions we have just seen to be negatived by 
universal experience. Interest then centres around the latter. 
Before we can by indirect proofs, inductive or deductive, find any 
tenable basis for asserting the probable truth of any of our hypo- 
theses, cosmological, biological, or sociological, we must investigate 
the question of personal i mmort ality. 


« 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE CONTINUITY OF FBRSONALITV. 

There are .diixu*tion8 in wliicli (.lie mi>tlLucls oC Hci(*nce cjvn 1>e 
employed with reforciico to tlii^ Htihject. Ihii.h ari*. imd.liods of 
observation and pl^iHcipally the fornuM*. i)im m intr o- » 

s p^tive obs ervation of the facts aBdJawji, p^^ t.ho 

o^er is e xtrins ic observation of wh%t we are accnstonu^d to call 
tlfd external worlJT Ti'orn tilielatBor we gcd; all the knowledge we 
have of death. What conscious life is we only know by Hubject-ivt^ 
experience. Regarding consciousness iutro B |)tHdjved yi we find our- 
selves unable to think even an interruiii ion of consciousneHs, much 
less its total and final destruction. It will at once allowed tliat i 
the individual cannot remember the time when 1 was not I. 
Closer examination reveals that I cannot evoTi, suppose a tiuu^ 
when I was not, nor am I able to coucoive tliat I can to bc». / 
To declare either involves a contradiction in my thought. Ifwe^ 
had none of the evidence of dis.apixvu-ance and disintegration 
which is involved in the dcatli of others, we sliould neveu’ have 
the thought that our conscious mental life could cesase, nor (wau if 
one were at the point of death would such an idea be possible for 
him to entertain. 

When, however, we look upon the world about us, we saa | 
beings s eemingly en do wedwitb^^ c^^^ like our own . Thus | 

we are compelled to infer and we reason accordingly. In the first I 
place, W0 notice with all these beings that the signs of conscigu s) 
life are periodically absent as i n slee p, or irregidarly'*^^ 
iiT'swwns. ( johsciousnos s is interrup ted. We even infer tliisi 
with respect to ourselves by the^obs^ation of changes for whichl 
we cannot account upon any other supposition. Socorully, wel 
frequently behold a n j^j^feeblement of mental powe rs, proceeding | 
concomitantly with bodily decay anJHto toward a toifcal | 
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extinguishment. Memory is often lost^ the power of ratiocination 
likewise, and also self-control. Then come the extremes of mania 
and idiocy. All these diseased conditions indicate diseased condi- 
tions of the nervous system. As just pointed out, we learn thg,t 
’Consciousness can be interrupted. Now we are forced to ask, if 
mind is progressively impaired as the nervous structure is dis- 
integrated, does not the total disintegration of the latter irresistibly 
argue the total destruction of the former ? And as a matter of 
fact, whe nj d eath arriv es, the evidences of conscious personality all 
disappear, the flame goes out and is not relighted. Then follows 
a c omplete disinte.gxai^^ rWSffl connection 

wim TOich we Eew^Snsp^ We are n^able^ to trace 

any dissolution of mind, further than just is, its 

^TSEnceTlilsappear.'^®^ ceases, and with it inind ceases to bo 
m anifest , t o us : the body is disintegi*ated, and the'* processes of th is 
cTIsmtegration we can follow to a considiu'able extent. 

The phenomena of the so-called external world are interpreted 
by the best scientific intelligence under those law's which have', for 
^a nucleus the persistence of force of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Technical physical science having attached a more specific and 
limited meaning to the term forco^ many would prefer thc^ expres- 
sion conservation of en enin to the one above employed, 'tTiis latter 
doctrine is that when one kind of energy disappears, energy of 
some other kind is produced, and tliat in the transformation 
nothing is lost quantitatively ; or, in words of thc^ other formula, 
forces are mutually convertible at given rates, and in tlio conver- 
jsion no force is lost. Involved with this truth are tlic truths that 
I force is persiste nt, matter is ind estructibl e, and motion is conBecn- 
I tive or persisten t. When, for instance, the ball***s!H]<cB tlio rock, 
the mechanical motion, or some of it, is changed into thermal 
motion. Mechanical force ceases and heat is evolved. Now, in 
the progress of scientific knowledge, we give a name to each 
definite unanalysable form of force or energy, and assign to it an 
indestructible reality which we express in such ways as just 
remarked. We are compelled to do this by the conditions of all 
knowledge. If, then, mechanical force, A, disappears, and energy 
as heat, B, appears, in the disappearance of A we cannot put it out 

I of existence. We say A and B are correla ted ; this means that 
they coexist and under proper conditions A can be made to 
geappean If this were not so , s omething could beco nie nothin g, 
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would ngi Ibe persistent. Suppose, tLen, tliat tlie form of organising 
energy, "*^wHc]i we call life, be indicated by C, while A and B 
symbolise the mechanical and chemical forces of the inorganic 
wQj^ld : if A and B are correlated with 0, the conversion of A and 
B or either of them into 0, or of 0 into A or B, means in the one 
case the disappearance of A or B and the appearance of C, in the 
other the converse. When C disappears we cannot by any possi- 
„ jllQlliaht annihilate it. If it be a distinct reality, it co- 
exists with A and B, is persistent, abides somehow and somewhere. 
Then, by parity of reasoning, if consciousness is a form of physical ] 
energy, D, and is correlated with 0, B, A, or any or all of them, 
we have no more power of thinking of its destruction than we have 
of the destruction of any other form of energy. D disappears, but 
if in any wise dependent upon 0, or B, or A, under the laws of j 
persistence or transformation of energy it still exists. It has 

conditions it will come back and bo 
®ore. So far forth, then, as consciousness is to be 
interpreted by the phenomena of the world external to the ego, it 
must be interpreted by the laws of the conservation of energy, and 
so far forth as explained by those laws it must be held as inde- 



structible. Certainly if consciousness be material, it is for ever 
persistent. The necessity of correlated forces being coexistent has j 

scientists.^ Tf Tor ce A is; 
transformed into force B, either A still exists, though, it has disap- 
peared, and can under appropriate conditions be made to reappear, 
or an act of annihilation and special creation has been performed 
as inexplicable as any that theologian ever asserted. 

However much information we may derive from a study of the 
world outside consciousness, it is clear wejcair- ot get^^ig witliout 

know le chre of 

obj^cte.^ Iiideed, if we reflect carefiilly, we shall soon find the idea 
suggesting itself that there are in strictness no ^ external ’ objects, 
but I do not think the rise of the term is upon the whole oly ection- 
able. At all events when we come to inquire what constitutes an 
ultimate form of energy, we discover that it is determined entirely 
by the answer that is given to the question, What are the ultimate 
modes of sensibility ? Heat, we say, is a mode of motion. Motion, 
oweyer, is understood only with reference to the muscular sense. 
Gertain vibrations there are, to be sure, antecedent to the sensation 
ol warmth ; but all the vibrations in the world will not give heat 
' S^stsm of Psycholog t/, vol. i. clmp. xvii. 
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unless tKere is contact with certain nerves so formed as to develop 
that sensation. And though we may try to explain heat in terms 
of motion according to the law of correlatioUj we can in fact only 
explain it hy itself. It may be produced by material fnotionSj but 
, in last resort, heat is heat, and not the sensation of the muscular 
sense. Similarly with light and with sound. We are in each case 
driven back to certain ultimate varieties of sensation. And this is 
our court of last resort. 

Our_aQTO^jof investigation thus must needs pass from the 
material to the mer^^ sphere. Here we at once discover that a 
I s^^^f^onsciouSxess^ only to be explained by itself in any of its 
I aspects. A feeling is a feeling, a cognition is a cognition. But 
jthough each of these is an ultimate and unanalysable aspect of 
Iconsciousness, which itself can be resolved into nothing but con- 
'sciousness, we can observe how states of consciousness are related, 

f and propose to ourselves the problem — How is knowledge possible ? 

One thing is speedily disclosed ; that is, tliere can be no conscious- 
I ness without representation. It is necessary for perception even. 
ilSqually is it indispensable for all purposes of comparison. A sensa- 
tion occurs and is followed by another ; we are wholly unable to 
make any comparison between the two without reproducing the 
first y we can say that B, which is present, is unlike A, which lias 
departed, only representing A in fainter form a for comparison. 




Memory is everywhere necessanr to conscious mental life. 

” How weknow an experience as representative is the mystery of 
mysteries. Stuart Mill thought it inexplicable, and no one has 
succeeded in resolving the experience into anything more ultimate. 
How do I know that the cognition a is representative of a sensation 
A, which once occurred to me ? How do I know I saw a horse 
running away while I was walking yesterday ? There is no answer 
save that I remember it. In other words, representative expeiience 
is primordial and ultimate, in the same meaning that sensational 
experience is ultimate. 

But see what this involves. 
b ut a unity of j^m’sonal jTrecognisi^ 

^same feeling I had yesterday I have the idea of self present ; of 
seW having a feelm^ yesterday ; consciousness of agreement between 
the two selves, and the two feelings. I cannot distinguish the 
presentations to my mind as having been made before, or, in other 
words, I cannot distinguish a past experience actual, from a simple 
bought of that experience as possible, except by postulating that 
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tlie experience actually occurred to me — an ego enduring tlirougli 
all cliange, and itself conditional for all siicceBsions.^ Tims con- 
sciousness universally implies a synthetical unity without whose 
permanence no coining and going of phenomena in experience can 
he thought as possible. 

The ^ correspondence between the train of presentations and 
that of representations^ or, as the old psychologists used to say, of 
sensations and ideas, is perfectly well marked. The succession of 
representative objects is governed by a series of laws similar to 
those which govern the determination of presen tative objects. And 
these same dicta, that force is persistent, matter is indestructible, 
moEion is consecutive, and energy is conserved, find their exact 
parallel in the science of mind, though there is no power of thought 
to identify matter with the representa- 

tive. dSTemory brings these trains of rex^resentative objects, each 
involving a knower, a knowing, and a known. They disappear, 
but so far forth as they have a distinct unity so as to be objects to 
consciousness at all, they cannot be thought out of existence. 
They coexist with the presentative experiences, and when they are 
thought of, they are, of course, thought of as existent, this thouglit 
as just seen postulating personal identi ty of a present selfj^li_jb 
s elf as existing in the pag t ; and as for a beginning or an end of 
the series, as before remarked, it is quite impossible to think it. 

T^s a ref^nce to mental phenomena, i% order to 
matOTial, forces us to a doctrine of the j)6rsistence of the mclLvidual 
c onjg ipusness. And such a reference appears inevitable. We can 
have no knowledge of matter, force, motion, or energy without 
representation ; and this last is conceded to be j)urely mental ; 
but it involves ji^rsistence of the egp^ 

It may be well to consider, for a moment, what we mean by 
d^janiction. A bird appears in the air before our eyes, and then 
disappears. We do not say that he is destroyed. On the other 
hand, when a blackbeetle is crushed by the foot of the passer-by, 
and life is extinguished, followed by complete disintegration of 
structure, we speak of the destruction of the insect. But, even in 
this case, as we are accustomed to reason, we do not allow that the 
matter composing the insect 's organism is destroyed. Dust it was, 
and to dust it simply returns. What, then, is destroyed P The 
form, if you please ; the something that made the beetle wliat it 
was — t he life -- Is gone. Gone to be sure ; but how arejwe g;oing to 

‘ System of Psychology^ chap. ix. 
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a nnihilate lif e any m ore than the particles of diist ? And in view 
of what we have just been noticing in regard to representation, how 
is it possible that the form, the mental element, shall be destroyed 
either ? So far forth as this insect is composed of particlescof 
matter, so far forth as its life is force or energy, its destruction is 
unthinkable. So far forth as its form is concerned, this being 
merely the mental apprehension of a subjective combining power, 
which is itself indestructible, we are unable to find destruction 
there ; for we cannot think anything into nothing. It would thus 


seem that the disintegration, which we are wont to call destruction, 
i^^fter all, noting b^ We may not in experi- 

ence meet with a reappearance, hut we are bound to consider it, 
not only as possible, but as inevitable under appropriate conditions. 
In other words, what once wa8j is^ somehow or somewhere, and does 
n,.^ pass into nothingness. ' " 

Then it must be aske d, how does it happen that if we cannot 
think of anything becoming annihilated, people are all the while 
seemingly doing so, and there exists a necessity of argument to show 
their error ? How come we to have the idea of something becom- 
ing nothing ? A vacuum may be an impossibilty, but how then 
have we the notion of a vacuum ? The^l^g^jS^ found in the 
Universal Paradox of Knowledge— that paradox whiclx is never- 
th^^Sr'Se tbundaS'^^^ L 0 t^us,.^rGvi^v what has 

been sai^in„pur former chapter s. Every positive a nega- 

iv^which can (mJ^Hbelihought in positive terms, which excludes 
the positive and is excluded from it, but whose existence is equally 
necessary with that of the positive. The existence of the negative 
is conditional for the reality of the positive. For every A there 
is a not-A 5 for every finite an infinite ; for every known an 
unknown. This truth is constantly lost sight of. Mistaken 
notions as to space are largely responsible for this ; space is given 
in sensation as much as force, space and force being correlative 
‘sensations ; space is a reality as much as is force. Similar errors 
are made with regard to time ; duration is not considered, the 
attention of thinkers being concentrated upon succession. The 
.reality and the certainty of unconscious mind are conditional for 
conscious mind. If this were not so, we should never be able to 
^say that we have forgotten anything. By reason of this paradox, 
we are compelled to aver that a vacuum is a things as much as a 
plenum ; the former exists as much as the latter. '%ut in the pro- 
i cess of generalisation, we make a universal all things,’ which 
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excludes ^ vacuum/ but in this very exclusion we imply reality and 
positiveness in the latter. ^ Nothing ’ is the negative which is left 
in the mind when generalisation and integration are carried to 
tlM&ir farthest point. When, therefore, we say that something is 
nothing, we indeed contradict ourselves, since in forming the notion 
^ something ’ we already exclude it from ^ nothing ’ ; and when we 
declare that a ^vacuum' exists, we seek to include it within a class 
of objects which have in their idea excluded it. But, nevertheless,# 
we cannot get rid of, the conclusion that when we have found ^ 
universal concept inclusive of everything, there is still a something 
real and positive beyond. Thus, when we declare that something^ 
has become annihilated, all we can mean is that it has passed from, 
the perceptible into the imperceptible. When we propose to 
annihilate anything we can chase it away, and away, and away, till 
our mind gets tired ; but the moment we stop, as stop we must, 
it is there at the end mocking us. To think a ‘ vacuum ' is thus 
an impossibility as a process of endless centrifugal mental motion. 
But if we mean by annihilation a disappearance, which is all that 
can be meant, it is possible to conceive of it. This is not, however, 
the meaning of terms as usually employed. They refer to this 
endless motion, and the conditions of logical thought necessitate 
this universal paradox. 

The truth is, we are foJ ^ffed by the la ws of c^nit^i to postul ate 
an unknown reality tlie^ reality, both of matter and 

mind, a dark side of the material world and of intelligence, an 
im|3erceptible substantive being, out of which somehow comes the 
perceptible, and into which it disappears, a source of both material 
and mental phenomena, a cause of their effects, a permanent in 
which alone change is possible, a possibility for all actualitios, and 
a power which transcends knowledge but which is presupposed in 
all knowledge. T ins is the parade :?^ ^ 

The lines of ar^meJ?iE"as immortality 

thus converge. Whether we look without or within the mind, we 
come to substantially the same result. If conscious mind be a! 
higher force superinduced upon the vital energies, then 

in con sc ipm^^ If force be persistent, 

iferm^yoecon^rvec^ if motion is continuous, if matter is inde- 
structible, then the conscious ego is indestructible, the mental pro- 
cesses are continuous, the power of apperception is conserved and^ 
persistent. the other hand, if we look introspectively, we find 
it impossible to think even of an interruption of eonsciousne'fes, 
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wliile all tlie considerations derived from an observation of external 
nature have increased strength when we consider the trains of 
I states of consciousness as mental objects. The conscious ego per- 
I sists — that is the self-conscious ego — the knowing, feeling, williiag 
I ego, for we know no other. That is what mind means- 
\ It is no harder to understand the continued existence of per- 
sonal existence after death than to comprehend its occultation in 
slegp a nd restoration afterward. As before said, the^leeper knows, 
^^ctively, no interrup t ion ; he infers it from changes in his 
environment. Its occurrence, however, is quite inexplicable ; yet 
no one speaks of any impairment of person al iden tity because o f it. 

The greatest perplexity arises, perhaps, over "me fact of the 
failure of me mory. Without memory there is no personal con- 
sciousness, and we often observe a progressive impairment of the 
representative power. .Memory waxes and wanes according to 
bodily conditions. If, then, alterations of the nerve-structure in 
disease will abrogate memory, the total disintegration of that struc- 
ture, it may be said, will remove the possibility of representation — 
at any rate until some reintegration takes place. If while life 
continues mind may fail, how much more when life is extinguished 
must we be compelled to the belief that the individual conscious- 
ness has irrecoverably passed away. But, after all, this deteriora- 
tion of memory is only concomitant with degeneration of vitality. 
Vital force wanes, and, peidiaps, there may bo by-and-by just tliis 
reintegration of which we spoke. Vital force, tliougli it has dis- 
appeared, exists somewhere. There may be a lacuna in conscious 
existence as in sleep j but do not the considerations before adduced 
I i mEgl PS to the be lief be an awa keiiing oven after 

Jeathto the conscious identity wh^E says I am I, I was and I 
am r 

On every side, from beginning to end, this subject is beset with 
difficulties ; but altogether I am inclined to the opinion that the 
ground for the assertion of post-mortem personal self-consciousness 
in identity with ante-mortem self-consciousness is firmer than for 
the contrary belief. 

But one thing more ought to be said before we close. The 

san|e^ ,a^^ support the belief in ' oontinued personal 

e xistence after d e^ tend also to’ prove an existence\ g|ore birth. 
IsmposSble tW^^e must return to the pre^msfenc?croOTm^of 
the. ancient philosophers ? Is it possible that we nift.st each say, I 
ala ; therefore I always was and always shall be ? 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE HYPOTHESIS OF A SOCIETY. 


If we assume a continuity of personality after deatli as to ourselves 
individually, we must all ow this . conti nuity to others. Hence tliej 
belief in a sociefyliT^^he^ beyond properly follows upon the* 
acceptance of tbe belief in personal immortality. We might, of 
course, suppose an isolation of individuals, but such an isolation is 
so contrary to the status of human beings in the present life that, 
in the absence of any reason for it, we should not be warranted in 
forming such hypothesis. 

Society is an organic connection of minds . . There is to a 
greater or less degree a community of thou^tSy fee li^^ and 
purposes. If man is to live in society, he must conform himsefftOj 
social ends. He must make his development coincident with the 
development of the organism. He must take his pleasure in the 
good of the whole. In the degree that every one does that, the 
society becomes more perfect; in the degree that they fail to 
accomplish this, the social organism is defective. 


Thus, if there be a social interdwendence of persons, there is i 
also a mor al r elat ion ship, for society makes and necessi tates, a / 
n^al ordS ^ Morality consistTTn the sul5or3mation of individ*ua| 
to social ends. If society is. a fact , th ere m ust be some sort of 
mora l law. 

Since our only conception of existence involves change, and life * 
is a progressive development, so the life beyond this world is a 
series of changes in the individual and the society of which he is 
a member. Thus there is action and reaction of minds upon each 
other. 

The notion of societ j brings up inevitably t he idea of govern -l 

ment.' ^^T^^^^te were perfect there w ould be no nee d of any } 

government. If every* o^Tad a^ll disposition to follow tHef 
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social ideal, t^re mi^t, indeed, be occasion for enU^a^iment, 
but none for antbority to ccmgel obedience. But, "as a niatfer of 
world there is an anti-social spirit as well as a social. 
;Men prefer their own wills to the common good. Since ma«p.y 
|having wicked dispositions pass from this life with unchanged 
fcharacter, we must then suppose either that there is a separation 
of the good from the bad ; or that the society beyond is made up 
■ in the same way as human society is here — haying its faithful 
|citizens and its malevolents and malefactors intermingled ; or that 
the bad become good. Out of these alternative suppositions arise 
the ideas jp f he ^ en. hell , purgatory, and unive rsal purification and 
3 a^.%Jion. Itdoes not seem possible for us in the present state 
3f knowledge to be able to indicate which one of such theories 
probability favours. The utmost we can say is that, if indivi^dual 
pej^sonality^ continues, there is the probability o? a social union of 
tndividuals, carrying with it a moral order of rights and obligations. 
We observe in mankind as a whole an increase of the social, that is 
of the altruistic, .spirit. There is also a necessary segregation of 
the social from the anti-social, since the latter cannot live in society, 
being perpetually at war with their fellows. If then we resort to 
conjecture with regard to the^ soci^y jn a future world, the idea 
of a separation of the good from the bad, together with a final 
reclamation of the latter, would best fulfil our notions o f th e 
fitness of things. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HYPOTHESIS OF PERSONAL DEE^^. 


At least the gdjtlieistio ideas of deity are those of a ruler, a chief, 
a king. In the cruder i noxiojiliei sni. certainly the same notion is 
palpable and undeniable. Ifthe world had not had examples off 
self-governed societies, we should not have seen the xnonarchicalp 
conception of deity seriously questioned. If we believe that ther e\ 
is a future s tate of soc ial intercom mun ication bety^ c^intell igq^ ^^^ 
beinsfs, we arTTorceSTt-o form our ideas of such a state upon human 
expexienc e. But where the notions of liberty and autonomy for| 
themdmdual obtain wider sway in the mind, the monotheistic 
theories of deity undergo important modification. And tliis change f 
is in the direction of eliminating anthropomorphism, ajid often^oesi 
as far as the denial of personality.^ 7a.4-i,# 

It is quite possible, of course, to conceive of a supernatural 
society ruled over by gods and demi-gods of great powers and 
enlarged perfections of character. But this does not satisfy the 
idea of the supernatural, as it is presented to the intelligent mind. 
There is still^JheoiQcessi^ Q£some power behind or oyer the god^, 


as already mentioned, yrhicli is recognised even in the midst of a 
nolytheistic worship , and illustrated in the Greek religion in the 
manner already referred to.^ 

We may, therefore, dismiss the ol d jpol y t heistic hypothes is, of 
which the Greeks and Romans have 'liSisn^ {'Eecraimo^ type, 
as having no probability, and as exhibiting for the present times 


only the mark of inferior intel lectual developm ent upon matters 
concerned with religion. And if, improving on the old polytheism, 
we conclude that there is another world in which there is an 
aristocratic society, and in which superior beings rule, tliese beings 
are none of them the ultimate supernatural we arc seeking. We 
are compelled to loo k beyon d. ^ 

* Cliap xvi. • 
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W^are j^ better oflP when we adopt the hygotji^is of 

the monotheis tic hierarchy. T he di vine ruler and governor ig b at 
I ^^^^larged human being, wLqlJ^ „gerved by obedienc e. The vital 
question of all then presents itself at once, whether the idea 
j^rsqnahty itself, however enlarged, does^not necessarily involve 
* limitation, and thus fail to fulfil our conception of the supernatural. 

Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale College (U.S.A.), in a 
work entitled ^ The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief,’ 
affirms (Chapter I.) that ^ the essential characteristics of personality 
are self-consciousness and self-determination.’ The term self-- 
consciousness is sufficient, for it really involves the other. Un- 
questionably in self-consciousness, as we know it, there is involved 
a limitation by that which is not self : does personality mean any- 
thing without such a limitation ? 

I need scarcely say to any philosophical student that it does 
not. The reader of the ^ Critique of Pure Reason ’ and of Spencer’s 
‘ First Principles ’ alike will come to this conclusion, if his thought 
will carefully and candidly follow the argument. Indeed, Dean 
Mansel has conclusively stated the positions leading to the same 
result.^ Analysis of personal consciousness inevitably shows 
elements necessarily postulating limitation, without which there is 
only the negation of such consciousness.*^ 

A^he^ same^ time, such analysis discloses the fact that we pos- 
|tulate a subject-ego behind consciousness as conditional for con- 
5 ciousness 5 a synthetical power, without which conscious expeadence 
; s not possible, and which does not come into consciousness as an 
)bject ; but this subject we can only construct in thought by 
objectifying it under conditions of limitation. So that if we 
c oncede the ex istence in sqme^Jnyisible world of tiie s ul^jecfa^ o. 
W of multitudes of j^iyidudities, t!l^ idea of cleitv is jy t satisfi ed. 


1 




To be sure, the existence of intelligence argues a soxirce and a 
cause of that intelligence ; an unlimited condition for conscious 
existence ; the potentiality of knowledge, feeling, will. We may 
say that it must be an intelligent as opposed to a material pringiple ; 
it must be mind as distinguished from body. But we know nothing 
of mind except as conscious personal existence, which we cannot 
conGeive as absolute. Thus while we may not deny personality 
or ixateiligence, feeling and will, to the supernaturaP considered 
as an ultimate unity, we cannot affirm it. 

* Limits of Religious ThougM^ Lect. ii. and iii, 
of RsyGliologytVM:^ii^ 
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The result is that, however far we may carry the synthetical ^ ;; 

process of unifying our ideas of a supernatural world in the con- , / / 

ception of a monotheistic personal deity, we never can get beyond ' * . 

ajimited being, himself postulating some unknown source and ". - 
cause, by which he is conditioned. The most we can say is that ^ ^ 

there may be in a society, to be known after death, one or more ^ ' 

anthropomorphic beings of greater powers or of higher developments i * 
of character than human beings in this world, with whom relations | r 

of personal society may be entered into. But whether or not this ' ^ ^ 

be so we have no data upon which to found even a probable "' a 

. ' / - / / K 

argument. ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

COSMOLOGICAL HYPOTHESES. 

The existence of an individual mind implies a not-mind. The ego 
postulates a non-ego. The continuance of mental life beyond 
death requires us to carry over also with this mental life an 
environment of some sort. There is some medium through which a 
knowledge of objects as things external must be obtained. There 
must be a presentative order of states of consciousness. Thus 
much is clear. 

But here we have less basis to reason from than with regard to 
sociological relations. For we know what conscious life means, 
and what are its facts and laws. If we carry consciousness into 
post-mortem existence and allow that there is a society, we can 
' reasonably indicate what muvSt be the general conditions. But as 
I to the cosmological environment we can say nothixig, because we 
do njtb transfer into the farther world the boS es of which we are 
pos^^sedin this." TEey are disintegratetfTo all appoarance. 
EyesTea^^ sources of knowledge and feeling we do not 

have. Th e bodily o rga nism be ing broken up, can there be anj y 
apn^e tites ? And y et alTtFese thin gs go to make up conscious life 
in this world — our pleasures and pains, the motives of all our 
action. S o me envirpnm enjb^^ there m be. I s there a spiritual 
l | .. pdv. a fin^lST^re%e?”^y’'oFo^^ bodies, which by 

\ ..Qf itsAenu impercepable^ to in the 

flesh , biiLt which is evident to those wEo Eave ^asseHTEe gates of 
deat h ? The so-called ‘ spiritualists ’ Eelieve this, and cTaim tiliat 
under some circumstances these ^ spirits ’ can be seen. A similar 
doctrine seems to be countenanced in the ^ New Testame nt 
Scriptures. 

Then as to the conditions of existenc e of such a spiritual body 
-iirwhat are they ? Is there an ether ? Is there material motion ? 

i tpiiwi w i ii i wwiiii f 
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Is there light ? la there heat ? In truth, we seem, to be obliged, 
if we allow post-mortem existence, to project into tlie remote life 
all those experiences which, so far as wo can determine, are inse- 
pgsrably connected with a physical organism, but yet leave this 
latter behind. 

Humanjnvestigation has not d iscovered anythixig upon which 
we can predic ate even reasonabl e probabilities as to the ^smology 
or biology o f a future world. B ut it is by no ^^ means im^ ^^^Qhat 
study and research may yield positive results. ^Acaremf^cientific 
examination of these very ^ spiritualistic ’ phenomena may yield 
something ; while tlm general possibilities of^iiiye§tigg;ion are ad- 
mirably set before us in such works as the ^ Unseen Universe ’ l)y 
Stewart and Tait. At present all we can do is to affirm for the 
supernatural the general relations of things in the material world 
which we declared in a former chapter (Chapter XII.) Thei'e nujst] 
be rela^ns^pf substance and cause an d effect, a^lpii/ 

a^_re action. There must be resistance and non-resistance, | 
relativity, consistency, permanence, and motion. In other words! 
we must, even for the purposes of forming an hypothesis, posit] 
those general relations of things which are our postulates of alM 
knowledge whatever. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A EBTXIliN TO THE POSTULATES. 

In Chapter XXII. our attention was called to the fact that, whatever 
may be our constructions of the supernatural worlds we can mahe 
them only in terms of nature. Carrying out this idea we see, in 
addition^ that whatever may be true as to the cosmology of such a 
world; and whatever may be conceived or imagined in regard to it, 
^generally or particularly, we have only another natural system. 

i ’ Make the supernatural as different from the natural as possible; 
nevertheless it is only to be conceived as under general conditions 
^similar to those necessary in understanding nature as it is. There 
is still a limitation with an unlimited beyond. There is still the 
veil through which we cannot see. There is still a source, a cause, 
a substance, a power w^^^ nee ds postu late but ca n neve r 

reach. Our idea of existence after deaffi7^ow^ mucli we may 
enlarge the notion of our capabilities for knowledge or enjoyment, 
I carries with it, inevitably and necessarily, the idea of a something 
/beyond not known, and of a power the nature of which we cani^cit 
know. 

Thus every con ception w e can have of a s upern ataral world is 
a ^mbol ical or EypotEetical imag e of anoth^er^Qatural wpSJ wS^ 
s npernato al ^knownj iehi^ We can "picture a heaven S“a 
hell, we can suppose angelsTSevils, and deities, with varying cha- 
racteristics and different degrees of power, but still above these is a 
greater power, which causes and sustains the world which we have 
styled supernatural. 

1 This unknown supernatural we can symbolise as before, but 
with •pr ecisely the same result s./ The moment we begin we have 
the old antithesis of intelligence set over against non-intelligence, 
evolving nature as mind and evolving nature as matter, with always 
a negative behind. And even if we develop conceptions so far as 
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to form an image of a sole personal God, wliom we call tlie Creator 
and Sustainer of all things, we limit and condition Him by a power 
beyond. 

This power or energy has been called unlmowable. In a sense 
itlis so, and in a’ sense it is not. It certainly is postulated as con- 
ditional for knowledge. It is a first datum of knowledge. 'l.Tiat 
it exists is assumed in all thought. "We say we know that it is, 
but never canjmow whg^ jtjs. But, on the other hand, to make 
it a defined object of *^£tiowledge robs it of all its distinctive cha- 
racter. This is the paradox. Some of the same objections, however, 
which apply to the*" term imlcnowahle ax)ply also to mihiovm, Tlie 
unknown is not unknown so far as it is an object of cognition. In 
the same way and to the same degree the unknowable is known. 
The term milmowaUe means something beyond the reach of objecti- 
ification, of cognition by human intelligence as we know it. Of 
course in this sense there is a difference between tlie unknowable 
and the merely unknown, and this difference it is important to 
indicate. There is justice, however, in the criticism that we do 
know the unknowable to a certain extent if we postulate it. On J 
the whole, I think the better expressions are positive reality and ' 
negative reality, positively-known being and negatively-known 
being ; and, on the other side, positive knowledge and negative 
knowledge. Such terms indicate the contradiction which we 
cannot escape, which is always a contradiction, but yet is the 
foundation of all cognition, and from which we are compelled to 
acknowledge the limitation and relativity of all knowledge. 

An examination into the truth of constructions of the super- 
natural made by the human mind thus brings us back inevitably 
to the postulates from which we started out, with, only some addi- | 
tions in the way of probable... truth ; which additions, however, it ^ 
must be allowed are of importance, and will be found to be deserv- 
ing of farther consideration. But let us now ^nm ^ the results 
our inquiry, and see what conclusions we can draw therOTom! 
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CONCLUSION'S. 
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We have learned that all knowledge postulates a negative 
reality as well as a positive ; an infinite beyond the finite, a snper- 
natural behind the natural. This supernatural is a negative 
reality, any definite cognitive construction of whicb. involves a 
contradiction. We can give consistency to this supernatural in 
positive terms only by contradicting the supposition. hTevertlieless, 
we must assign it some form if we make it an object of thouglit at 
all. We are hence obliged to create symbolxcalfiofitio^U 
.tions of a supeirnaturai worlds according to. various analogies of J^h-e 
natural world. In doing this we are moved by the necessity* of 
ascribing causes to all natural events, and tracing them back to a 
first cause; and also by the desire to realise ideals of happiness. 
As to the truth of such constructions there is no direct proof. The 
o nly evid ensoJKej^^^ hav e is evi d ence of t^^ proba ble jtruth of an 
hypothesis, and this evidence runs only within very^arrSwTimits. 
jfche primary hypothes is, and the foundation of all others respecting 
the supernatural, is that of th e existence of the personal ego after 
death . Without this supposition there can he no interest in any 
inquiry. Th at there is a cont inuity o f persona l existence after this 
^ha^ewe call deathls more probable than the contrary hypothesi s, 
f th^“Xe such immortality, it is not confined to one human bein^. 
ihe conclusion that there is a society of conscious beings mnst 
Lence follow; and if a society, a moral order of some sort. Als to 
mj biological or cosmological environment for this social existence 
ve (mn as yet frame no probable hypothesis. Our only hope of an 
ht^ease of knowledge both as to mind and any material conditions 
n such a world lies in the persistent study of nature as it is in 
this. Prom t he known we reach to the unknow n. 

^ It is no t intrinsic in the world 
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ruled^yer by supernatu^^^ beings . F olytbei sm is possible. 
iTo^^eispa al^ involves a possi bl e supposition. We can eliminate 
other deities and form the idea of a personal God as supreme. , 
Birt if we do form any idea of such a personal deity as at the ^ 
head of a supernatural society, and, indeed, however we may con- 
struct such a society, we have only a new order of nature with just | 
^ much need of a supernatural, Our gods and our God I 

are limited and in need of a cause and a source. We have onlyi 
construdfced another natural world under what we consider improved I 
conditions, but conditions are still there, and the supernatural, inf 
strictness and in truth, is still beyond the reach of our thought. 

We are thus compelled to postulate something beyond the 
natural, and esteem it probable that our individual lives will extend 
beyond death. At the very least we cannot say that they will not. 
If our lives do thus continue, we must suppose a society of some 
sort, and hence a moral relationship between its members, for this 
is involved in the idea of society between intelligent beings. As | 
to the conditions of such social and moral relationships we cannot 
even declare probabilities. 





N Teverthe less, we^igmst^have^^als and enipir i^jal, . hypotheses 
more or less definite_ 9£^ what is and what will be in ttds^^^^^ 
natural world. And the laws of the genesis of ideals compel us 
ever to be seeking to improve on the present, to minimise pain and 
to increase happiness, and attain greater perfection. Human 
society and human life we have before us. If there be a society 
beyond the grave, ideals of improvement will be of improvement 
upon present conditions, and can only be intelligently found after 
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tills world. Our ideals of attainment may reacli beyond wluit 
seems attainable bere, but they must be along tbe same lines of 
improvement that are confirmed as sucli by buman experience. 
.Tbey jrtay outstrip but they must not contradict the ^ 

, Sucb considerations reveal tljB joecessity of te^t^^^ 

Valid hypotheses respecting tbe supernatural by tbe canons of ut|Htyi 
^ Their effect upon character and upon society must be made clear, 
^and by this effect they must be approved or condemned. They 
I cease to be declarations of truth and become standards of conduct, 
j stimuli to development, formulations of hopes and purposes, regu- 
lators of mental life. Hence their morality or immorality, as 
settled by the natural organic laws of human society, is a matter 
of prime importance. It is also of consequence to ascertain their 
influences upon individual development, whether by their vitalising 
or their blighting and destroying power. It thus becomes our 
du^ to examine the bearing of the different leading constructions 
of the supernatural upon human life and conduct. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

Tim RELIGIOUS EMOTIONS, 

The examination in tlie preceding chapters has indicated that tlie 
distinctiyely religions i deas m ay be group ed under two chief heads ; 
namely, a Future^Statejud God. Of course ideas of the one group 
are not independent of those of the other, hut this division can 
he made with advantage as broadly marking segregations. The 
e motions that develop around these t wo classes are very powerfu l. 
They are primarily growths depehHent upon the relations which are 
believed to subsist between the individual and deity, both as re- 
gards a present life and also a future state. T he mo stJ undamenta l | 
of them all is Fear. This is doubtless the most primitive and] 
the most controlling" nntil a high degree of intel^gepce i s^rea c^ 

It is obvious that the notio n pL ^u pernatura power first excites 
teryor in the mincl of the savaj is the wrath of his deity that^ 

he dreads and seeks to avoidTAnd it is the fear-inspiring in nature 
that awakens religious ideas in his mind. The fact that in all 
primitive cults the idea of , pro pitiation occupies so prominent a 
place is sufficient evidence of this. Even in an cestor-worship 
religious rites are observed because the devotee is afraid of the 
harm which the departed spirit may do him or some of his interests. 

The savage expects direct interference of supernatural being s 
with his courie^f life . If misfortune happens to him, he attributes 
it to malevolence of some spirit whom he has failed properly to 
recognise with worship. The custom of sacrifice in all its forins, 
from presents left at the tomb of a departed ancestor to human 
offerings upon the altar, indicates dread of powers above the natural 
order of things. 

When the idea of a future existence becomes prominent, fear 
of the harm which may befall one in a future state at Ae hands of 
an offended deity is always conspicuous. A hell is rarely fo«ind 
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wanting in tlieological systems ; and it is not too mncli to assert 
that the dread of its torments has been, and is, the most potent 
factor in establishing such systems and the ecclesiastical authority 
connected with them. 

Religious fem^takes all forn^^^^ from abject terror to the milder 
varieties which are expressed in the terms anxiety, dread, apprehen- 
sion. It is also the groundwork of emotions of awe, reverence, and 
the like. Into these last modifying elements enter, but fear as a 
prominent constituent belongs to them. But we shall presently 
recur to this class of feelings in referring to the aesthetic and ethical 
emotions. 

If the painful emotion of fear makes up so largely the body of 
fundamental feeling which exists in connection with religious ideas, 
the escape from apprehended evil at the hands of supernatural powers 
^gives rise to much pleasurable anticipation. Pain stimulates action 
♦to avoid the pain, but action toward some ideal end of pleasure. If 
then a god be propitiated*, the escape from wrath which might other- 
wise have come is in itself no mean source of joy. But this involves 
a bright side of the character of deity and of the nature of a future 
state. Thej^s a positive pleasure in the smiles of deity, and many 
supposable advantages from his favour. Such pleasurable feeling 
leads to the development of controlling emotions. 

So far as the idea of deity is concerned, there is the primary 
pleasure of society which man takes in the amicable presence of 
a being with whom there can be mental communion. And this 
is enhanced in the ratio that such being is of a character with 
which man can sympathise. Love bege ts love, s ympathy pro duces 
' a nd friendship a wake ns frien dship. When, therefore, 

^ as approving, there is an 

the ideal contemplation of such a l:)cing 
and when the idea of Beity 'as a Friend is evolved, the satis- 
faction is much increased. The emotions of sympathy, friendship, 
love, thns come to play a part in the religious life, and to charac- 
terise religious sentiments in degrees varying as the emotions of 
the other great class of religious feelings— namely, those of fear— 
arise and subside. 

In addition there are strong s^elfish desires to reap whatever 
advantages the favour of deity may bestowT' All the blessings 
which are believed or imagined to be connected with a heavenly 
life, ensuring happiness to the recipient, furnish ends of attainment 

contemplation of which is highly pleasurable and stimulating 
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to activity. And wherever there is a prevalence of the altruistic 
feeling it is carried forward, and awakens also agreeable feelings at 
the idea of meeting and dwelling with friends, or honoured men 
anil women not known before, in a social world where all shall be 
happy. 

It thnsJaappfi33H that, as th e domination of fear bec ome s le ssened , i 
i deas both of a de ity a nd a future stat e te jad- to^ generate a esthe tic 
emotions. In forming ideals the mind seeks to eliminate the pain- 
ful. Th e idea of a God thus comes more readily to involve a divine : 
charac ter in which beauty and goodness are the leading traits .| 
God is no longer the avenger, but the embodiment of all that is^ 
excellent and admirable. While, with respect to a future state, 
heaven is dwelt upon, beautified, and conceived of more and more 
completely as affording opportunity for realising all ideals. But \ 
yet, even in assthetic creations, a tincture of fear is not wanting j 
whenever emotions of sublimity, awe, grandeur, majesty are j 
aroused. These all contain an element of fear, which is sometimes 
quite overpowering. 

The emotions of anger and antipathy generally also enter into 
religious sentiments, though not primarily. Fear will generate | 
hatred , and where it is apprehended that a deity will inflict harm, [ 
feelings of animosity must be produced. One god may be hated ^ 
w hile another is loved ; or a monotheistic deity even may he ab- 
horred, the^aBKorrence being intense in proportion to the definite- 
ness of belief in the existence of the being with traits or purposes 
that excite the animosity. Of course the emotion is one of notice- 
able tenuity as compared with the anger which is often aroused 
towaixl a fellow human being, but it exists in a degree. If one has 
the belief of a savage, that in striking a tree iTo is wounding tlu=i 
spirit in that tree, the feeling may be strong, but as the supernatural 
is removed farther and farther away in the progress of intelligence, 
the capacity for such feeling is diminished. 

W hen the ideas of God and a future state are connected with an 
ethical system , there is often exemplified^forraldOT^^ growtho 
antipathies arising partly out of a principle of sympathy and partly 
out of egoistic considerations. If God's favour is to be obtained by 
certain courses of conduct, omitting or defying which God's wrath 
and condemnation follow, a . true friend o f God, and one who jmlies 
to preserve God’s fixvo ur, w ill likewise condemn t hose w ho disrega rd / 
God’s law. He that does not believe is accursed. ITenybica are 
worthy of the highest antipathy. It is not only fitting but a maiter ^ 
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to be rejoiced over tbat tbe wicked be discomfited and perish for 
the glory of God. When a priesthood and an organised ecclesiastical 
system appears in which the will of God is interpreted by authority, 
the most terrible exhibitions of antipathetic passion have b^en 
exhibited. These are always fostered by the natural predatory 
instincts of men which are developed by the struggle for life ; and 
these last in their turn are intensified by religious considerations. 
We shall have occasion to speak of this fact more fully in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

I So far as notions of what is right and what is wrong are con- 
nected with ideas of God and immortality, love of God, desire for 
his approbation, and expectation of reward for fulfilling his will on 
the one hand, with fear of disapprobation and punishment for doing 
Iwrong on the other, will control the emotional life of individuals 

;|in high degrees. Not only will there be sympathies and antipathies 
arising from the conduct of others, but also acute discriminations 
respecting one’s own conduct and a sense of one’s own good and 
ill deserts. A moral sense may not be a religious sense, but in the 
world generally it has usually been more or less closely identified 
with the latter. Peelings of duty and conscience, self-approval and 
self-condemnation, are intimately associated with ideas of the super- 
natural. They produce emotional peace and self-contentment if 
there be self-approval, and if the reverse the emotions of remorse 
and despair, the basis of which again is fear. 

There is a higher emotional life of joy in what are called 
‘ spiritual’ objects, such as God, heaven, immortality, God’s law and 
obedience to it, which belongs often to religious contemplation. I 
have elsewhere analysed the sentiments attached to this experience,^ 
and hence do not stay to discuss them fully in this place ; but the 
results of such analysis go to show that the emotions in question 
are esthetic or ethical, or a mixture of the two, and hence are com- 
pounds of primary pleasures and pains or derivatives from them. 
The appetitive pleasure of society is the chief foundation. 

Por a similar reason, I do not dwell upon the pleasures involved 
in our ideas of heaven and the pains connected with the idea of 
beU. These I have delineated in another work ; ^ and having therein 
endeavoured to describe and illustrate all the leading emotions of 
the human mind, I should hardly be excused for repetition in this 
chapter. It will be enough to indicate the principal feelings 

' Problem of IJvil, chap. xvii. 

• ^ SyBtmn of Psychology, chap. Ixii. 
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involved in religious sentiments witlioiit entering upon a full 
psychological analysis of them. 

To conclude^ then, with a summary of what an examination of 
religious sentim.ents iweals as to their emotional characteristics — 
it appears that the original religious emotion is some form of feaj* 
with more or less antipathy associated. Then follows closely the/ 
hope of favour and reward for praiseworthy conduct. This develops! 
sympathy and progressively the forms of tender emotion. As the I 
beliefs in a future life obtain, there is maintained on the one sidei 
fear, and on the other pleasurable anticipation of realising ideals o:^ 
happiness. As these ideals possess the mind more pervasively! 
the aesthetic rises into prominence among the emotions of religion! 
Finally, as the ideas of the supernatural are connected with human 
life and conduct, the ethical element waxes, giving rise subjectively! 
to feelings of conscience, duty, and remorse, and objectively tal 
sympathies and antipathies respecting the* conduct of others. w 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

TUB SPItINGS OF JSUMAN ACTION. 

A CONSIDERABLE port ion of 

deal^s is, induced by powerful cravings. THere is, 

However, a region witHin ■wMcB. actipja seeras . subject to deli 
choice, intention, and resolution. The connection between fooling 
and action is not certain and mechanical, but sufficiently slow to 
allow of the operation of counter-motives. This is the region of 
what is usually called volition. 

Life requires some "^^^ee^of activity. The only way in which 
the vital forces can be maintained is by a process of continnous 
adaptation of organism to environment. Man must eat and. drink, 
or he dies. And the pain which he suffers from hunger and thirst 
necessitates some activity. His nature is such that he must nt least 
do what is necessary to gratify those appetites which minister to 
the preservation of life. 

Thus t he primary cause of action is unre st, uneasiness, distres s 
— some form of p ain. Effort is always to relieve this pain. It is a 
general law of mental life that action is toward pleasure and away 
from pain. Action is thus toward a betterment of present con- 
ditions. And since the representative powers enable us to re- 
member what courses of action have led to relief in the presence of 
pain, ends of attainment rise before the mind, which it is believed 
will, if attained, assuage the felt want. 

Life demands change ; hence unrest or more positive pain, and 
&©n action to relieve the pain — that is, action toward something 
eememved of as pleasurable. This necessity for change in order to 
sustain life is one aspect of a law which pervades all nature — namely, 
the instability of the homogeneous. This is one of the truths 
involved in the law of evolution. The homogeneous everywhere 
te«.dsto lapse into heterogeneity. Natu re ab hors monotony. The 
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course of evolution, tlie persistence of force, the indestructibility of 
motion necessitate this; the very idea of existence itself postulates 
it. And on the mental side this law appears in the presence of 
pain in some form, and of ends proposed by attaining which relief 
will come and satisfaction be found. 

All the pleasures which appertain to human nature, and thus 
a U the ends which c an be propoaed by the mind , can be shown to 
bear relation to one of three functions — Growt h, P reservation of 
Integrity (or Wholeness), and Reprod uction. Human ends are (1) 
to acquire ; (2) to possess and conserve ; (3) to perpetuate. All 
of these postulate conscious existence as continuing — that is, mental 
life. The most general end which can be proposed then, and the 
one which is of the strongest force, controlling and absorbing all 
others, is that of the continuance of personal cga^cious^ life. To. 
this all the appetites and instincts minister ; even the reproductive 
appetences are only an extension of the same desires. The con- 1 
servation of life on its mental side, and the perpetuation of its/ 
pleasurable experiences, are the ideas which explain human activity. I 
The opponent of this conservation is pain. It is identified 
with disintegration and dissolution. It is that which we seek 

always to~aToTd’'"ah3 eliminate. It is a stimulus to action, to be 

sure, but as a scourge. If we do not flee from it, death follows. 
Thus the course of our action being to escape from pain, the ends 
of action which we set before us are ends for the avoidance or 
counteraction of pain. When, therefore, we generalise the ends-' 
which men propose to themselves, we say that they seek happiness — ^ 
that is, the greatest excess of pleasure over pain — which is the same 
thing as to say they seek life, its conservation and perpetuation, 
with the disquieting and destroying powers conquered, and vitalityl 
always triumphant. * 

Every man, knowing that he has had a past, must believe that 
he has a future, however short. He finds that certain actions yield 
pleasure and others pain. In the development of representative 
intelligence, he discovers that he can influence his own future in 
some degree. Since all his experience is of the evolution of a life 
which proceeds by progressive mutual interaction of organism and ^ 
environment, he can affect his future only by modifying either his h 
environment or his own volitional nature. But the environmenii ; 
cannot be modified without at least having an end and a purpose / 
to modify, and the formation of such ends and purposes tends alsel 
to establish and determine character. Besides, the formation hmc 
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pursuit of ends gratifies one of the most important appetites, one 
which is essential to the maintenance of life — namely, that for move- 
^ ment and exercise, activity, change. To form definite ends of 
I happiness, involving the formation of favouring and contributory 
■ dispositions and habits of action, thus becomes a requisite of con- 
scious life. 

Erom these considerations we see that the primary springs of 
human action lie in the necessity of change for the conservation of 
life, and that this conservation and perpetuation of life through 
differentiating and integrating processes of growth is the most 
general end of all individual effort. The ultimate end we call 
happiness, and all our ideals of happiness postulate the conservation 
of mental life. This is an egoistic end, but it is qualified in a very 
remarkable manner. 

’ There is a very complete parallelism between the course^ of 
physical and mental evolution. • To take the illustration most in 
point at once, as the human body grows by introsusception and 
assimilation from its environment, so also proceeds the development 
of the mind. The enjoyment of one person’s presence by another 
being appetitive, as intelligence becomes more complex, upon this 
basis of an appetite for society the ideal life is,. constantly fed by 
c ommunicatio n with ..other .minds. And rb is even true that in 
many circumstahces7 ah^ "to a large extent, the maintenance of 
physical life is dependent upon the amicable offices of others. 
I This remark is especially applicable to the period of infancy. But 
in general, and throughout all periods of life, the want of association 
with other minds makes itself felt as an appetitive craving. 

If, then, to sustain and promote the growth of the intellectual 
and emotional life of man, assimilation from the minds of others is 
required, and the appetite_for^societyjs..de^ and ineradi- 
cable, we discovjrTpwJi^ s entimen t takeaJ^ rise. For 

the condition of the social life, the amicable presence of otlier 
beings like one’s self, is reciprocity. One cannot always be taking 
and never giving. Without the leaving of self, without sympathy, 
society falls asunder. The effect of extreme selfishness is to isolate 
/him who practises it. But without soci ety, which altruism alone 
can build u p, the.. cravings of bhe i^ividu al are^noFsaS 
' h is own growth isretard^ or s^ 

I Hence social ideals rise"ln"tl ie m m3"of ,the individual as afford- 
i ng ends for his own conservation. To use~^n™extoM 
l osing his life he sees that he will find it . He beholds himself, in 
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his ideal ends, drawing in vitality from the social environment as / 
he himself contributes to the welfare of the whole. / 

It is obvious that there is often antagonism between the selfish 
and the social sentiments. Social conservation may be opposed 
to individual, and the converse. But however they reconcile 
themselves or oppose themselves to each other, neither can be 
wholly eradicated. Both are present as factors of the development 
of individual character and as influencing individual conduct. At 
least, so far as the action of other people is concerned, it is certainly 
for the interest of the individual that they be governed by the social 
law. I may not conform to altruistic principles, but I have very f 
strict ideas of how my neighbour ought to act. And though every- 
body be more or less egoistic himself, the social sentiment tends ,, 
to increase under the force of law laid down for other people. 
Men are moulded reactively to no little degree, if not directly by 
education. 

I ndividual c onser vation through progressive ada ptation t o \ 
c ircum stan ces is motive force olm d^ du^ a ctivity . | 

And as a means to this, altruistic regard for the conservatioiiofthe ^ 
social organism becomes more and more prominent, and indeed 
necessary, as human life increases in complexity. S ocial progress , 
t he maintenance of the social organic u nity, d epen ds altogeSi^ upon 
altruism . 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

BELIEF ANE DISBELIEF IJST A FUTURE STATE. 

In tlie earlier part of this work we noticed the waning of human 
life (Chapter VII.) as generating religions sentiments. Whatever 
ends we propose to ourselves, and however prudently and enthusi- 
astically we follow them, as age comes on we find ourselves 
thwarted. We are profoundly impressed with a sense of our 
impotence. Vitality is constantly slipping away, and from our 
knowledge of human life we are forced to anticipate a further 
deterioration. Death must come. We may or we may not believe 
in a post-mortem conscious existence. What ,i8^.,t^^ 
beKef..upon pur. present life ? 

We have seen in a former chapter (Chapter XIX.) how, when 
we reason upon the subject, we are induced to believe in such an 
immortality. But it is quite possible for us, looking upon the 
phenomena of physical disintegration, to doubt our own introspective 
consciousness, and arrive at the belief that memory is irrecoverably 
lost, personal identity completely abolished, and death the end of 
all for the individual. Bearing in mind the statement of the last 
chapter, that the motive to activity is the conservation of life, if we 
appreciate that death is certain and we already feel its approach, 
and have no hope of a further existence, at least ideal ends of future, 
development must fail of being formed and presented to the mind 
as objects of attainment. They are not only useless, they are a 
mockery. The result is that in such case, the sphere of activity 
being limited by the present life, action is determined solely with 
reference to it. A tendency is created to get for one’s self all that 
|one can out of the present. Carpe diem. To-morrow we die. That 
^ ^ch a, thought has a d epressing ^effect upon a ctivi^"9irected t o 
r emote ends is perfectly evident. Economy of pleasure is oTho^e. 
l^eTiigher ideals hence give way to the demands for present 
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enjoyment. To tlie latter tliere is no resisting power wliicli our 
minds are capable of furnisliing. To be sure we wisli to preserve ! 
our lives as long as possible, but life at best is uncertain , and in the ; 
di^elief in its contin uance^a^§jC^^^ w^nsensibly; lose a* stongf J 
volitional influence favouring its present prolongatio n : — 

Ah, my beloved, M the cup that clears 
To-day of past regret and future fears ; 

To-morrow / Why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s seven thousand years. ^ 

In my former work, ^ A System of Psychology/ to which I have 
made reference, in an examination of the comparative value of 
pleasures as ends, the truth was brought out that pjursuit of the I 
primary fthat is^apjoeti tive) pleasure s is pQ,^conduciye to Jm | 

of v itality . This point is of so much importance in the present | 
inquiry that I shall venture to quote a portion of what was there ; 
said.^ ^ Primary pleasures, when made principal ends of activity,^! 
have the effect to fasten the attention and desire upon sensation, f 
The thoughts are directed toward the sensational pleasurable ex - 1 
perience, and are constantly seeking a repetition of that experience ’ 
the mind does not rest satisfied with a representative pleasure, but 

f 3 eager for a return of the presentative. The result of this is that 4 
he importance of conservation of pleasure is lost sight of. Pro- 
vidence is not found in such a case. The nearest means of gratify- 
ing the desire is seized upon, and there is little consideration of the ^ 
future. Econo:^ of pleasure no longer ..e^asts. Hence there is** 
greater room for the of pai n j )rqducing a ; they are 

not guarded against; there is im forewarning' and no,. 

Allied with this is the further fact that making sensual pl e asures I 
principal ends has th e effect to shorten their duratio n, a nd preve nt 
t heir^repeStion and recurrenc e, th rougli a weakening of the^gan s 
thi^o ugn whi^ pleasure is prodT^ r^^STtSeevi]^^ 4 

engendered, the system is broken down, and the vi tality destroye d. I ; 
Another way of stating the same fact is to say tEaToneple^^ is 
cultivated and pursued, to the utter neglect of others. The enjoy- ^ 
ment of eating and drinking is sought, while the pleasures of t 
organic integrity are despised. I n order jj^jobt ain happ iness^j^ere- I 
ni ust be^ a.. balance nreserved of -plea^iires . If one set is eschewed, *1 
tliere will, hrSIiniEe be a considerable increase and greater *| 

’ Jluhaij/dt of Omwr Khayyam^ xxi. ^ 

« Chap. Ixvui. 
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predominance of the corresponding pains ; and unless all the 
^ primary pleasures receive their due share of cultivation, there will 
be a superabundance of one group of pleasures (or a few), and with 

V the depreciation of the others a prevalence and overmastery of p|in, 

V which overbalances and countervails the pleasure and makes 
misery instead of happiness. 

^ ^ It should further be noticed that when a person makes the 

primary pleasures principal ends, he sets him.self against the line of 
development of the human mind, an^egms a^retrogres^^ Tliis 
line of development is from’^e simple to the Comdex tlirough the 

V redintegrating processes, that is to say, by means of representations. 
^ In order to foster such a development, the mind must pursue as its 
^ principal ends more^highlj representative ideals ^ rather thai; le^s 

r^^sentative and s en s|;La-L,pjQg^^ He who follows the latter 
sets himself to repress am thwart the pi'inciple of growth in his 
own nature, and if the growth is anrested, soon causes decay/ 

The tendency to sybaritism is undoubtedly increased hj what- 
f ever destroys hopes for the fp^ture. This is true with regard to the 
present life. In times of pesf^nce or war, when death is imminent, 

I revelry and debauchery of all kinds are much more prevalent. Under 
? oppression, where motives to activity are taken away, through im- 
possibility of accomplishing one’s ends, people are led to content 
themselves with sensual pleasures. Despots have frequently seen 
/the force of this, and in the midst of their tyranny have kept the 
4 people amused and winked at appetitive excesses. I n regard to th e 
hope of a future life , the influence of di^fcelief or "^Se^aiTu^ 
present activity is of the same character . One would at firstthmfc 
such a disbelief would induce greater care to conserve the life that 
now is, but, as just seen, the contrary is the fact. It dejgresses the 
mental energies, destr oys o r prevents the formation 

min^Eopre^nt inte^ity^of ^ iCi^rthan 

to conservation of pleasure, weakens the and jiastensjlie 

' accomplishment of what is most dreaded — dec^^y^aoidude^. 

It must now be brought to mind that sybaritism is one of the 
phases of the egoistic or selfish character. It is the passive form 
of egoism, and results in a carelessness or want of interest in the 
Welfare of others, which is disintegrating to the social organism.^ 

I It is of a fundamentally anti-social character. Hence the disbe lief 
^ future state^ SO far as it develops in the individual the disposi- 
f fcion to pefer SEe presentemoymentto^ 

^ ' The ProUem of Emit chaps, xxvii., X3dx., xxx. 
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selfisbn ess and we^ens tlie b onds wM cIi bold togetlier tbe ^ social 
^ggggamsm^ tbe preservationljrwliid^ as we have seen, is so neces- 
sary to ' individual growth. But there is anoi^er way in which y" 
thetsame jffect is wrought. The natjn*al force of hpp^an energy is 
ver y gr eat, a nd it m ilgt expend itself upo n somet hing. It will not 
always content itself with tlie^ ease and luxury of the voluptuary. 
But -there must be some end of activity. It it i^believed that there J 
is nothing for the indiyiy^^^^^ pi-esent life, 

getting as much as. pos sible out, of .the life, jt fs will be Jhe Hmif 

of effort. Every one of intelligence will recognise that in order td 
do this some regard must be paid to society ; but it is more diflScult 
in, such case to develop the pure altruistic feeling. It is harder to 
construct a stimulating ideal of the social state • and the social ■ 
feeling as of permanent value to the individual. He is more apt 
to say, What care I for society, its progress, its welfare ? He 
forms the notion of using others so as to give him the greatest 
advantage, to enable him to command to the fullest extent the 
possibilities of worldly happiness. Hence the lust for power in the/ 
foi*m of authority, or fame, or wealth, grows to the utber disregard' 
of the happiness of others. In order to enjoy it is necessary to 
acquire ; either may become the ruling passion, the pursuit often 
becoming the greater pleasure, but in either case it is the egoistic 
ideal that controls and the egoistic character that is formed, alto- 
gether to the detriment of the social organism, and very often 
visibly to the damage of the individual also. 

It cannot be denied that some forms of the belief in a future 
state, presently to be reviewed, have just as damaging an effect 
upon individual and social life, in both the directions we have 
been considering, as has a disbelief in immortality ; but for the 
moment regarding only the latter, I think both ana lysis of the ^ 
modes of operation of the volitional powers of the human mind an d 
observation historic ally upon the course of mental development 
cond^^^^^^y that disbe lief i n a future state has a tendency to 

rather than altrnistio , or jogM^Maot^. | 
It is destructive of the social orfiranismTwbLe life of which is that I 
each member be the means and end of all the rest. I do not feel 1 
able to allow space for an exhaustive historical examination upon I 
this point, but many illustrations of the truth of what I have been j 
saying will suggest themselves to the reader. Wherever we find 
disbelief in a jfuture state we find an increase of egoism. The j 
F rench revo lutionary period is as conspicuous an example as cant 
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be selected, tlioiigb so often used to point morals that we are 
inclined to become tired of having it brought up. There was a 
state of anarchy accompanied and preceded by a prevalent dis- 
belief in immortality among those who controlled public sentiment. 
Besides, the political causes which led to the outbreak are corrobo- 
rative of the theory we are maintaining. Those causes were, speak- 
ing broadly, the limitation and repression of individual ends, 
purposes, and efforts by the oppression of a tyrannous and selfish 
upper class. Hope was cut off. There was no chance to develop. 
Effort was useless. Altruism was quenched. Now in precisely this 
direction the prevailing disbelief operated also, as it must ever 
operate. It furnished a resisting barrier which turned men’s 
minds back in despair from the future to the immediate present. 
The current of social life struck a blank wall and, thrown back, was 
scattered in a thousand directions. There was no future of happi- 
ness and for realising ideals in the present life, and there was no 
life to come. What else but social disruption could happen ? 
Absolute egoism would seem to be the inevitable outcome ; and 
then did appear a condition of things about as near to absolute 
i social chaos as it is possible to find among any human beings 
* excepting savages. 






It is exceedingly diflicult to find any peoples, however primi- 
tive and barbarous, among whom is not present the belief i n 3 
toureJife#^'Even among those tribes of which it is reported that 
j 4*iSiey have no idea of immortality, upon closer examination it turns 
. out that the belief is existent to some degree. And as to historical 
^ religions it may safely be said that there is none which does not 

, contain some formulation of a conviction oi ^ ost-mortem personal 
ijexistence. Many people have supposed that personal annihilation 

of buddhism. 



? 


was a distinctive doctrine of buddhism. But the better we be- 
come acquainted with the facts respecting this cult, the untruth 
of this supposition appears the more certain. The idea of Nirvana 
is rather freedom from pain, tranquillity, rest, as opposeTTo 
Sansdra, the state of change, disquiet, and suffering. But un- 
doubtedly in the buddhistic, as well as under other religions, ' 
whose ideals involve much greater activity as the type of religious d 
virtue, there is to be found disbelief in personal immortality, not 
only in isolated individual cases, but pervading classes or periods. 
^^Wherever this does exist, I venture to say that it occurs in con- 
I junction with some anti-social influences, paralysing individual 

r ^ ^ y^-ctivity and generating selfishness, either as the lust for power or 
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the eagerness to seize the present pleasure. James Freeman Olarke, 
in referring to the degenerate days of the egyp tian religion, calls 
attention to the coexistence of epicurean notions with the denial of 
im»aortality, and quotes from the Litanies of Ra these words, 
which a dead wife is supposed to address from the sepulchre to her 
husband : ‘ 0 my brother ! my spouse ! cease not to eat and drink, 
to enjoy thy life follow thy desires, and let not care enter thy heart, 
as long as thou livest on the eai’th. For this is the land of dark- 
ness and abode of sorrow. No one awakes any more to see his 
brethren, nor knows father nor mother. I long for water, I long for 
air ! ’ ^ 


But while it is certain that there is a concomitance between 
despair of a future life and conditions which tend to produce in- 
creased egoism, it may be a g|uestio n wlimh is cause and wliich 
effect ; or, at any rate, whether the two are not effects of a common 
cause. Is it not likely that hopelessness with respect to the present 
life has a tendency to generate disbelief in a life to come ? Doubt-J 
less, in particular instances, the hope of paradise is the sole consolatf 
tion to him who sees death very near, with no prospect of esca,pei 
The force of religious conviction is so great that tliis often happens. 
But if we have given such conditions as make effort seem useless, 
and life a burden, when intelligence subsists which is sufficiently 
great to allow doubts as to the truth of authoritative religious 


declarations, ai^^^eneral pe ssimisti c depression must have the f 
tendency to take away even theTroro of compensation for present I ' 
ill§ which w from the idea of a life to come. 


At any rate it will probably be conceded that, in the language 
of Mr. Tylor,*^ ^le who believes that his thread of life will be 
severed once and for ever by the fatal shears, well knows that ho 
wants a purpose and a joy in life, which belong to him who looks 
^ for a life to come. The effect is repressive and blighting both 
upon individual and social growth.' 


* Ten Great Religions^ vol. ii. p. 94. 

* Primitive Culture^ chap. xii. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

THE FUTUEE STATE AS A MONARCHICAL SOCIETY 

Th e p r o sp ect of a ^kel l as his ultimate destiny is not a pleasing one 
to tnemdiYidual. People do not cherish ideals of pain. Hence 
Jbelief jlace.jpf^^ is strong ^deterrent t 2 ^cour^ses 
of action which are supposed to lead to future punishment. But 
the fear which is thus aroused would ultimately paralyse action unless 
an alternative of attainable happiness were presented. Thus the 
ideas of heaven and hell are complementary to each other . Fear 
and the opportunity of avoiding that which is dreaded, taken 
together, power fully aflFect hum an conduct and character. 

The manner in which the latter are affected depends upon tlie 
idea that is formed of the future state, and thus of the requisites 
for attaining immortal bliss. We have already seen that in any 
event our notion of a future if made at all definite will develop 
the conception of a society. Relations between beings capable of 
mental communication will at least be thought of. Then the con- 
ditions of these relations as affecting the individual will determine 
the conduct and character of the latter. 

The monarchical idea of a jpost-mortem society involyes^obexlience 
to an ^SKnty' vested in a master, governor, lord, who se wil l is 
jaw, TEs authority is the standard of conduct, and obedience to 
it is the measure of righteousness. If this obedience is perfect, 
the character is perfect ; in the degree, however, that the obedience 
is imperfect, the character is defective. Sometimes we observe 
the suggestion of God as a constitutional monarch willing conduct 

1 because it is right, not because of his own arbitrary choice ; but it 
is then explained that God and Right are one, so that there is no 
practical difference between his will and righteousness. At all 
events t he essence of religious virtue in the creature is obedien ce 
t8 the supreme will . ■ 
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It is Fardly necessary to say tkat then the only question to be 
determined is. What is the divine wJ^ It matters not how tliis'^^ 
will affects human relations, provided we can be satisfied that it is; f 
dmne. But find it and declare it we must j an d when declared ity 
must be followed, not in a^ ^ merely, b at in ^ ' 

dispositi ^r* ^^ charac t ers niu st be fo^^^ed by i t, 

monarchical idea of a supernatural society cannot subsist 
without an authoritative declaration of the will of the sovereign. 

It never has prevailed without such a law. If each man supposes 
that he has revealed to him the divine commands, unless the same 
revelation be made to everybody else, reference must be had to 
some objective standard to determine which is the true will, and 
which is false assumption. This remarkable coincidence has never 
occurred; hence <3yeryv^re sonie one declaration or set of declara- 
tions have been adopted as the law in preference to all others, 
s ome one person or set . of jpera^ as the 

oracles of the divine^omm^ Thus the rise of a priesthood 

b ecame inevitab le, and this priesthood is the vehicle of the divine 
communrcafibSTo men. The priests are God’s vicegerents upo n 
earth. 

However perfect such a system might be if there were only one 
revelation, one law, one priesthood ; every student of the world’s 
history, even the ecclesiastical student, must admit that there have n 
been mar^ assumed re vela tions, and many claimed promulgations \ 
of divihe*law, commanding a considerable amount of practical ) 
authority and influencing large societies. Moreover, witliin the 
pale of the same religion, there have been enormous variations ^ in 
the precepts which have been put forth as God’s j^ill. This is true 
both as regards ceremonial observances and rules of conduct. The 
old Jewish law enjoined sacrifices of burnt offerings ; the new dis- 
pensation substituted self-abnegation. The mosaic morality was! 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; the Christian, whatsoever \ 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them. 

The individual man, believing in the supernatural society as 
ruled over by a monarch whose will is law because it is his will, and 
considering that future happiness depends upon conformity to 
that will, endeavours so to shape his own character as to make his 
sentiments agree with those he supposes belong to the divine 
being. He wishes God to approve of him, and thus he becomes 
God’s friend. He is moved to obey whatever declaration of the 
divine will the priesthood which he acknowledges is willing *10 
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make. He cannot sympathise with those who disobey this law ; 

' he cannot give aid and comfort to God’s enemies. He cannot but 
condemn other assumed revelations, and his detestation of false 
I prophets grows apace as he becomes more pious in his own religi^^n. 
His belief is that God hates these heretics, and he praises God for 
this ; he comes to hate them himself, and thinks it but just that 
they should be punished for their nonconformity ; he will even 
aid in their extermination, and sincerely believes he is meeting 
with God’s favour in so doing. 

The effects of such ideas as these are commonplaces of history. 
Antip atliies, hatreds, oppositions^ wars^ confiscationsj, cruelties uut 
speakable in weary succe^ion from the beginning of recorded 
^ents have^ ioTIo^ upon this monarchical notion of divinity. 
ThisTFaHnutted by all candid men ; but it is claimed that, through 
all this woe and ruin, better and more worthy conceptions of the 
divine character have been growing clearer and more prevalent, 
and that the mistaken ascriptions of these tremendous immoralities 
to divine commands are no longer possible. God is a good God, 
and what he wills is right. There is no longer any doubt about 
his commands. He decrees for human conduct that every man 
shall love his neighbour, and that this will must be obeyed, and 
such obedience is the source, and the spring, and the essence of all 
virtue wliatsoever. 

QoAJlJainiL^ cannot be blinked , a nd that is th e fallibility. 

i n the past at Ig ggt. of all these claims of d wine au'^orit v”*^ TIk^ 
^must be admitted to have been fallible, evetflS^ylblie^^iesthood, in 
order to justify present claims ; else w hy has there been any change ? 
Either the old priests were mistaken and their declarati^s false, 
or the new mandates are not to be trusted as authoritative. This 
being so, what reason have we for believing in present authority 
which our ancestors did not have for obeying the authority of their 
times ? We should certainly presume that those who lived nearer 
the days of the Buddha or the Christ received purer truth than 
we"oSTEIs la te 5a^ """"The water ought to be better the nearer we 
get to the fountain. It may be said that the water was the same 
hut men would not drink it. But it seems to be forgotten that 
whatever misconstructions have been put upon the assumed divine 
emanations have been put upon them by an authority that assumed 
to declare God’s will ; and that until this authority was overthrown 
a better condition was impossible. The only safe answer to the 
question just asked is that the present declarations of authority are 
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to be respected because tbeir commands are better suited to the | 
needs of mankind. But this is a most unsafe reply for the 1 
authority-system and the absolutist idea of deity. It shows’ v 

d^rly 3 :eligious_o^^ can justify itself only by falling ' 

backjagon humanpthics. These religious declarations are authori- - 

tative as God’s will because they express the individual and social / 
wants of humanity. , Right is determined not b y the will o ^f a super- ] 
na tu r g^l mou mnh but FyThLmhfur | 

It may be iSIdTIiat when the supreme being is conceived of as| 
an ideal of goodness, obedience to his behests is in itself the most! 
salutary means of promoting the welfare of humanity. If this be 
true, it is still the case that there must be declarations of God’s 
will, and, however assiduously we may seek to evade the difficulty, \- 
we never can get rid of the dilemma that we must obey a command j 
either because it is God’s will and therefore right, or because wei 
deem it right from a consideration of utility, and hence believe it to| 
be God’s will. It need hardly be remarked that the moment wef 


take the latter ground we undermine the authority theory. I 

Even if there happeiiTio be a coincidence between the declara- 
tions of assiuned divine authority and natural social morality, we 
can have no security for its continuance. If the law of conduct is 
the will of the deity, to be promulgated and interj^reted by inspired 
deputies, any variance from this suggested by natural etliics in the 
development of the social organism must of cou^'se be condemned, 
and an opposition arises between the law of conduct as based upon 
the wants of humanity and the supernatural law. One or the other 
must yield. If the latter, the I’esult is injurious to the social 
organism ; if the former, the uselessness of the system appears plain. 
If it still bo respected and upheld, it becomes a drag upon tlie 
advancement of civilisation, an obstacle to tlie attainment and 
dissemination of healthful notions as to character and conduct. 

T he idea of G o d as an absolute monar ch^ving command s throug h 
chosenrre]^esenta^^^^^^ jinmi^akffly h'ipres^^ f j 

‘ ffiF^spon finSty of the ind iyidu al. The fatte^T^Sr^ such an in-| 
fluence be^comei^a macEme to obey orders. He is n ot at liberty to I 
suggest or improve . Differentiation is blighted. Ilis cliaracterj 
does n gt exp and. He simply follows along the lines pointed out to 
"Elm. Criticis m and doubt, withput which there is no growtlijn 
knowledge, are sternly reprobated . His ideals are contracted, and 
his moral and spiritual life tends to become that of the slave rather 
than that of the freeman. In all his relations to his fellows his 
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conduct depends entirely upon tlie or^s lie receives. If tliey are 
to kill and burn, be acts accordingly ; if they are to sympathise and 
i ||help, such is his duty. Society may be benefited if the reigning 
‘ iltheology happens to be altruistic ; but it may also be subjectedeto 
[terrible calamities if the predatory lusts are encouraged by identify- 
ing piety with that conduct which makes men the instruments of 
f ‘ divine wrath and punishment. Any unprejudiced student of history 
Imust concede that the latter situation has more frequently arisen. 

# The progress of society depends upon^altoui§jnj which is indeed 
I the social bond. But it requires as well that the spontaneity of the 
j I individual be preserved. Any society which is burdened with a 
I priesthood of a supernatural monarch, whose commands through 
this priesthood are law from which there is no appeal, ceases to 
ffrow unless there is some relief. Often there is spiritual tyranny 
with some degree of political freedom. Where church and state 
are divorced, the result is always favourable. The less the area 
within which the spiritual authority can exert itself the better. 
\ But w^re the political and ecclesiastical authority are com bin pd 

i under the supremacy of tii£ latter, th e conditions of social develq p- 
menFlire^tlie wors£ possible. The most extreme effects of the 
^monarchical idea in supernatural x’elations may be seen in the East, 
where, under systems of caste and religious slavery of one kiiiST^d 
another, not only progress has ceased but also the desire for pro- 
gress. The very thought of change from their own hateful bond- 
age to superstition is abhorrent to the people. In the West, too, 
every one knows how stationary or retrogressive society was under 
the domination of the church of Rome , especially while it was able 
to maintain temporal ah3 politick power. 

It must be conced ed, I think, that the monarchica.l idea at 
cer tamstages ^^mdlisation has worked b eneficially, both as regards 
the political order an(3yih^_sujDernatural. Obedience to commands 
which are saTulary can often be enforced much more perfectly if 
they are supported by the weight of a supposed divine authoiity. 
Oftentimes greater stability is secured in this way, and if, for 
instance, this rSgime were the relief from anarchy, unquestionably 
its success would be a step in advance, in the course of social 
development. Probably the children of Israel would not have ob- 
tained their deliverance and their distinct national existence in any 
other mode than by assumed theocratic government under Moses 
and his successors. But it by no means follows that institutions 
and beliefs which at one time ser ve^^sTgoo S^ wi 
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always and under all circumstances. The most awful abuses have 
frequently followed from too uncompromising, too exclusive, or 
too long-continued insistence upon doctrines which once were use- 
ful for their circumstances. Arsenic, if employed in proper doses, 
is highly curative under certain conditions ; but as a universal 
panacea or as an article of daily food it is not a success. Antl,|r 
with regard to the particular dogma before us, the psychological 
effects upon conduct and character of holding it, the dangers to 
society which it necessarily involves, and the actual wickedness and 
misery which it has brought about or promoted, make evident the 
truth that the monarchical idea of deity in isolation to Tnanj;^(l,! 
^^[Ter here or hereafter, must not be regarded as anything niore 
than a provisional and temporaiy theory of supernatural rolal;iqns,| 

.Eivppilx « 

freedom is able to assert its prero^ratives. 

The hypothesis of deity as an absolute monarch whose will is 
law has developed the doctrine of ^n. This latter, carried out to^ 
the extreme of endless punishment for the wicked, is one of the 
most hideous and depraving dogmas that ever possessed the minds 
of civilised men. In a former work ^ I have undertaken to show 
that this whole fiction of sin in its effects upon the individual and 
the social character is highly deleterious and ought to be eradi- 
cated;. hence I do not pursue the subject here, but the reader 
who agrees with what has been already set forth will readily see 
how such conclusions must follow. 

* The Prollem of JUril, part iii. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE FUTURE STATE AS AN OLIGARCHICAL SOCIETY, 

The polytlieistic idea of a supernatural society in its inflnences is 
not cKa^like the monotheistic. The notTon or*arpersonal lord 
or chief is present indeed, but instead of one there are several or 
many. This has both its advantages and its disadva ntag e^ ^ pon 
i-Q.djjidnaL.and social developments. 

In destroying the unity of deity, doubtless some degree of that 
reverence which the monotheistic idea inspires is lost through the 
diminution of power. We may think very well of our gods in the 
main, but cannot help some sort of contempt for them if they are 
not able to accomplish all we would wish, or some lack of confidence 
and dissatisfaction when we encounter circumstances wherein it 
appears that other gods are greater and better. Again, our idea l 
of the excellence of deity suffer s if we are compe lled tQ . boirov^n 
c'^ffimefy^of^tlon or opposition of'wilis'TBet^en supernatura l 
beings. 

The commands of different deities communicated to mortals 
would naturally have a perplexing effect. Men would not know 
whom they ought to obey and worship first. Yet the Gree k ^ and 
3^oma|i systems, which exhibit polytheism in its perfection, as a 
rule accommodated to each other the claims of the different deities, 
both by assigning different departments to them, and by cre-gLifig 
a chief God as a governor o f the Fanfheon . Yet often tlTe poets 
beTr*ur*^*m suffering from the wrath of one god because a pre- 
feretice has been accorded to another through a greater devotion, 
leading to neglect or positive affront. But the general effect of a 
division of counsels and commands is inevitably disturbing upon 
moral conduct and character so far as any virtue comes from obedi- 
ence to a supernatural power whose will is absolute law. 

* th^ other han d, u nder polytheism mankind escapes the iron- 
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bound despotism of supernaturalism to a more considerable extent. 
Each deitjr will Have his jSiests and his own system of worship, and 
the necessity for compromise and accommodation between these 
di^rse interests preyents the creation of that tremendous solidarity 
of power to which the monotheistic system often g ives rise. Hence 
there is m OTe“clian ce for spon^ and growt h. One can choose 
his own favourite deity and accept him as an ideal of life, taking 
some risk, indeed, of giving offence to others, and yet feeling that , 
he has a divine protector, .l^lytheism thus favours the growth of| 
the ideal life, and the aesthetic character is likely to flourish unH^er 
its sway. This is undoubtedly a^ great gain. Individual inde- 
pendence in all respects is assisted for similar reasons. ITie best 
illustration of the truth of these remax'ks is found in the Greek 
religion. Koman ideas of law, authority, the state, together with 
a more prosaic popular temperament, prevented the dovelopinent of 
that spontaneity which occurred among the Grecian people. And 
as absolutism grew more predominant in the Homan civilisation, 
the very contracting and I'epressing process which I have been 
noticing took place. The triumph of Omsarism prepared the A 
way for and favoured the monotheistic religion, which was estab- I 
lished upon the ruins of the old polytheism. In I l pma n history 1/ 
consolidation, centralisation, and repression, were continually going |j 
on. Hot^ among the G ree ks. Freedom was an inspiration ; and|| 
to preseuw^lFaTsuchT^^ religion contributed. ^ The Greek by|l 
intercourse with Greek gods became more a Greek than ever.l 
Every Hellenic feeling and tendency was personified and took a 
divine form, which divine form reacted on the tendency to develop I 
it still further. All this contributed unquestionably to that wonder- 1 
ful phenomenon, Greek development. Nowhere on the earth, beforel 
or since, has the human being been educated into such a wonder-^ 
ful perfection, such an entire and total unfolding of itself, as ii^fl 
Greece.’ ^ 

The conclusion to which we naturally come is that, so far 
as polytheism contributes to establish the idea of an oligarchical 
supernatural society, with divine authority so promulgated and 
exei’cised as to repress and prevent individual spontaneity of thought 
and action, it is injurious to the social organism. So far, however, 
as,. by encouraging the formation of ideals of perfection, it favours 
this spontaneity, it is of value. Both of these things it can 
do and has done. Like mon otheism morality, 

* Clarke, Ten Great IleU^fions, vol. i. chap. vii. ^ 
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because it may s ubs titute a divine wiU needs of 

bumanity as a standard of conduct, and se^^^wedience to suck a 
will as the perfection of character, quite irrespective of the require- 
ments of the social organism; but a plurality of deities, with 
different attributes and dispositions, makes this loyalty less perilous. 
I cannot but feel that, among a people of quick perceptions anjd 
) I ideal-forming tendencies, po lytheism is much^jnpre healthful than 
;|;is pure^m^ disposition and character. Had it not 

'^jbeen for a polytheistiT^^^rtrire in the monotheistic idea (which 
we shall shortly consider more particularly), monotheism would 
have become the most fatal and subversive religious belief that 
human progress has had to encounter. 
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THE FUTUME STATE AS A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. 


It might naturally be expected that, iuasmucli as men liave gener- 
ally transferred to the world beyond the conceptions of society 
which obtain in their day and generation, when the principle^of 
democracy came into^yogu e there would be some sort of d eihoc m t ilc 
ideas earned over'i^^ the superhafur^ Democracy, 

however, contemplates freedom ; and though there must be govern- 
ment, the notion of sovereignty very materially changes. The 
rulers become the agents of the community, and the people is the 
sovereign. As much liberty is to be allowed to each as is consistent 
with the common freedom. The government is not inherently 
sacred, but to be respected only as it fulfils the purposes of the 
social organism. 

As noted in another chapter (Chapter XIV,), the mind in con-^ 
templating a future state at once inclines to separate the good from 
the bad, and to conceive of the society which it hopes to join as a 
society of the good, with everything perfect or tending to perfection. I 
If then we remove the idea of an absolute monarch, the realisation^ 
of one’s ends and purposes through the free action of the individual 
receives an impetus. Freedom there is for all j and, as in a society, 
individual freedom can only be preserved through social freedom, 
such a character as will respect the liberty of all becomes a sine q^ud 
non. Regarding this as secured, there is nothing for a government 
to do, since it can only be guaranteed through the good will of the 
individual. Hence it will be seen that t he tendency of dem ocratic f j 
ideas, as a pplied to the supern atural woj^, i s to develo p the n ptim 
o fTsociety w hose m embers are laws^nto thi^mselve s indeed , but | 
in ylmm dwells the s piri t of comit y and love . Compulsion/ 1 ^ 
authorityTtenXtoTd^^ but iiTffieir place rises self-improved/ 
constraint in obedience to ideals of social perfection. 
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The effect of all^this •apon the idea of God is to abate the c on- 

develop that of an ^a:agting, pow er. 
It makes more prominent the notion of a God as fSSmig desires 
and purposes, and throws into the background the offices of a rijer 
and governor. In other words, of the two chief factors of the 
construction of the supernatural which we noticed in Chapter XIII., 
the one which follows the ideas of deity as a cause of what is, be- 
comes less controlling than the one which makes God the guarantor 
of the realisation of ideals. 

The Gr eek polytheis m, of which we were speaking in the last 
chapter, exhibits these results to some extent. Greece was a 
democracy for a time, or rather was a congeries of democracies, and 
the Hellenic religious system shows traces of democratic principles 
and practices. But still the notion of chieftainship was never 
absent. The patriarchal idea, so characteristic of the East/, and 
which became the very foundation of the Roman legal system, is 
found lurking in the Greek social life. This operated to prevent 
the formation of the conception of society as an organic whole. 
Individual spontaneity was indeed favoured by the existing condi- 
tions, but the development of the individual was made the end 
rather than the social organic development. The development of 
individuals was egoistic rather than altruistic. Men grew and 
aimed to be leaders of men, conspicuous among their kind, con- 
trolling their fellows, and as they became so they were often in- 
i' vested with divine honours. Hence, though there was freedom for 
development, the ideals which were followed were ideals of some 
sort of aggrandisement, rather than of the harmonious growth of a 
society. The monarchical idea was still present, but the opportunity 
was afforded for a large number of petty monarchies which limited 
each other. Then the Greeks in their supernatural society must 
have gods as rulers and chiefs in high and low degree ; but they 
divided up the power of deity so minutely that they really formed a 
sort of Olympian aristocratic democracy, to establish and enforce a 
law for the conduct of gods and men. 

Another result of the idea of individual freedom is to deny 
p ersonality to deity . God becomes the power immanent, in whom, 
xn3ee37 we live and move and have our being, but with whom 
there can be no personal relations. To this conception of a super- 

1 natural world allusion was made in Chapter XVI. as a pantheisti c 
concep^ n. It is, however, the most consistent and puroHde]^- 
craSctSeory of a supernatural society. God is working in and 
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tliTOugh^eacli individual. Bach one is in a sense a part of God, ) 
is assimilated to God and assimilates God to him. There is 
perfect freedom of development, no external constraint, no hero- ■ 
vfca^ship, no fear. But, as previously obseryed^ w cannot sujppose 
such a society to exist withoutThe altruistic c haract er. There; 1 
must be an inward disposition upon thepartml^ one to regard ! 
the pleasure of every other. Without this there is no such thing/ 1 
as society conceivable. Only, in the case now supposed, this^o^^f i 
order is preserved by the good will of each, and not by the authority’ j 
of an external law and power. In such a view there is no use for 
a God as a ruler, except to take care of the wicked, if they still 
exist in a place apart. The sole office of a deity would be to 
regulate the x3nrgatories and hells ; in heaven he would be without/ 
occupation as a governor. 

There is, however, the^y®t of a divine pe ^naU ty for another 
purpose, which has made itself felt in human mstory in so strong 
a degree as to have more or less coloured all religions. And this 
want has prevented men from forming and keeping before them 
to any marked extent such a conception of a supernatural order as 
the one to which allusion has just been made. Tjiis is the 
a . pattern or pxemjiLar , If we were to regard the future state aq 
onASr^dS^^^I&tion is attained by all who enter, then there is 
no sphere for activity. This means that there is no longer any 
active life. Everything is negatived save repose, and the idea of a 
Nirvana takes possession of the mind. This seems to have been 
very attractive to those people who live under Indian skies. Best, 
quiet, dreamy indifference, is the summit of conceivable bliss. But 
with men differently circumstanced, and thus differently constituted, 
happiness lies in some foi’m of activity. Hence the future world 
presents itself as affording opportunity for action. Thus the 
supernatural society is expected to exhibit the constant formation 
and realisation of ideals of beauty, truth, and goodness in the jrc- 
gr^ive unfolding of charac ter. But in order to do t his s ome divi ne 
nomi, d irector, guide, becomes i mpo rtant. We will now proceed Tv 
in the next chapters to show the influence of this sentiment upon f 
the theological constructions of mankind. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

TEE IDEAL OF HUMAN FERFECTION. 

T he cliristiarL relifflon is often spoken of as if purely monotheistic., 
In reality least so of the religions at all entitled to bear 

that name. The jewisli and the mohamm ed ^ exhibit monotheism 
i n its pur i ty and simpl icityT<5 hii^ian^^^^ is tri^th eistic, and hence 
as much entitled to be regarded as a refineT^ina developed 

polytheistic relisfion as a monotheistic cult. For the distinctive 

* ‘^urii'ifirap' uuiyiwiij uipi iM.|^ ^ 

fe^re ofchristianity is worship of the Christ as a deity . To be sure 
there have been and are somesectswhid^^ Christian 

but deny the divinity of Christ, though accepting him as a great 
moral teacher. Yet without disparaging tliese latter at all, it must 
be said that they do not exhibit the characteristic type of the 
Christian religion as it appears before us historically. Christ as a 
divine person, related somehow to at least two other divine persons, 
and sometimes three others,^ is the essential phenomenon. 

M Christian theologians have presumed and relied upon the 
I hebetude of their disciples to proclaim and maintain a doctrine 
\that these three or four divine persons are one God, and that their 
1 system is hence monotheistic. Men are unhappily quite ready to 
wlow their intelligence to be insulted even to the extent of persuad- 
ing themselves to believe, because they think they ought in a spirit 
of reverence for authority, that black is white and that two <and 
I two make five. Hence they have come to assert, and apparently to 
f believe, that two and one, or one and one and one when added, make 

^ one. This theological arithmetic is of course meaningless, except 
as indLOgSng'^F^osfulat^ complete harmony of will between the 
three deities. There is, however, a very great sipa j ficance to thjs 
doctrine of a' trinil3y^£m'Ve "comeTo"^^ 

tCr*lKs m ^ constitution! In such' an examination 

' The Yirgin Mary, the third. 
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we sliall see wliy such a curious notion of deity has arisen and 
maintained its hold. 

I have more than once alluded (see Chapter XIII.) to the two 
'sets»of factors concerned in the development of our constructions of 
*Tniere is firs^the supernatur^ regarded as the 
cause of all that exists and co m es to^^, and s econd ly the super- 
natural regarded as a guaranty for the realisation of ideals of the 
possible and desirable. In an earlier part of this work we noticed, 
though very generally, how these two sets of factors wrought out 
effects with relation to each other. We discovered that, as man- 
kind ^rew intellectually, the supernatural as cause was pushed 
farSter^back, the mind dwelling more upon natural causes ; and 
that this progressive removal of the supernatur^as\;aus^3fford€>d 
room for t^e^eyelopment of ideas of the supernatural as realising 
the ends of effort, ^ the^ i Qf character ap,d..dQ^u(it . 

Further, in a more recent chapter (Chapter XXVI.), in studying 
the springs of human action, we found that the conservation and 
perpetuation of life through progressive differentiations and integra- 
tions, growing out of present uneasiness, were the motives to activity. 
We noted also that action postulates ends of activity, and that in 
the realisation of those ends and the pursuit of them happiness 
consisted. The tendency to form ideal ends being much enhanced 
by the belief that they could be realised by effort, men came to 
form definite ideals of the perfec tion of the human individuah which 
furnished powerful inspirations for action. Hence was encoura^d 
the tendency to deify j.um^^ which has been noticeable in all 
religions. 

In addition, we have observed the opposition between the 
attributes of power and goodnes B which sprang from these two 
notions of the supernatural, as cause, and guide, or pattern. They 
furnish antagonistic conceptions of deity ; and, though stress be 
laid upon the divine person as beautiful and good, the shadow of 
power is always present. Evil and n^in exi st, and God i s the cause 
of all things. - 

'"^TTow a purely monotheistic religion must combine in one God 
these antagonistic attributes^ Then, to preserve itself, it must en- 
force tK*^ monarchical theory with great relentlessness. It must 
extinguish, and if it retains its hold it will extinguish, the growth 
of ideals. Blind obedimce will be its law and iron fate will be the 
mind’s masterr**""There is no goodness but the goodness which 
power decrees to be goodness. Thus spontaneity is extinguished,* 
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and with its extinguishment development ceases and all progress. 
Such results in their most unqualified and extreme form are illus- 
trated in the religion o^f M^. 

But to tins antocratic' monotheism the huinan mind n ever thas 
shown itself willing permanently^ Jo^ jiihnnt. The tendency to 
differentiate from it cannot quite he crushed out. Even islamism 
had its prophet, who was believed to be an embodiment of virtue ; 
and Mohammed as a livi ng re alisation of an ideal had more influence 
over Ins people’s life than the Allah he commanded them to wor- 
ship. It was the life of ^k^^^u n as the realisation of an id^l 
of human perfection tha-^^wllKne3 lEeTEastern peoples from the 

l etSarSc^slee^of bra SmamsmT^^ "lilfe into a 3ead 

society. In similar manner the character o f Jesus a s an embodi- 
ment of that ideal was the inspiration of chnsiimi^progress . I'he 
point to be specially noticed here is, however, the influence of these 
divine men upon the idea of deity. Sakya-muni and Jesus were 
Reified ; that is to say, the ideal of perfect humanity as an end to 
/pe realised was carried into the idea of God, in opposition to the 
f notion of G od merely as a cause of what is. 

The Christ ian id ea of a trinity is an attempt at a reconciliation 
B hetween these a nta.gonistic id^s o£j>ow^3i£^Jfl9£ dA^ 
father is the Supreme Power and the Sra^he SupremeTjfoodness ; ' 
^the Spirit is the medium of union of God and man, the deity 
immanent. And men, in their enthusiasm for what satisfied their 
desire for the realisation of an ideal of human excellence, have 
fastened their faith on the Christ as the means of escaping from the 
pain-producing powers. T hey have established Wbie Sop as a deity 
^ w-ho has acquired comnlete cdnlroroyertl^^ father and 

nullified his wra thful disposition s, and the y h ave given him such a 
supremacy*^^ God are summed up in love for and 

worship of the Son. But inasmuch as evil does exist, and cannot be 
gotten rid of, they were forced to regard it as a punishment for sin 
by the Father, to be still left in store for those who failed to receive 
^ the Son as a saviour. Sin being universal, and the character of the 
divine Father being marked by his justice, which must be satisfied, 
his benevolence was also saved by allowing his Son to become a 
bloody sacrifice for justice’s sake. T hus, that strange and horrible 

ino .mesmng of the"*CHrist as a divine person thusT^ecomes 

plain, apd ip this meaning we begin to see th e exnlanat ion oflAp 
fextraordinaCT , But we have not 
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tlie complete solution. Having relegated to God, the Father, all 
the fear-inspiring and disagreeable attributes, which the presence 
of evil and pain in the world obliges us to ascribe to some super- 
natural cause, the Christian theology makes the condition of salva- 
tion, belief in and worship of the Son, as representative both of the 
deity and of the perfection of humanity, Son of God who is one 
with God, Son of Man who is perfect man, an exemplar for all the 
nations of those human attributes which command approval, Coji* 
tradictoiy, chaotic, mechanical, and in some respects barbarous, » 
is this"^ theory of tri-theism and man’s relation the divine, 
r'econcSes in its rude fashion the great contradiction which religioul 
taught inevitably develops. And, what is more important, iw 
furnishes an ideal of human perfection, imitation of which, with 
belief in the person exemplifying, will ensure the fulfilment of 
man’s hopes for happiness in a future world. 

But if this ideal of perfection had been diifferent from what it ' 
was and is, I venture to believe that we should have had no such 
results following. Men have been deified in gre at numbers before 
the days of Jesus. Noble ance8tor¥’*^re constantly worshipped 
byTheir posterity ; heroes of great achievements were made gods 
and demi-gods, and their manes propitiated; but never before 
Jesus has t he life-princinle of social progress been so cleaxdv r^- 
cogniseyaTthe' co'nfef^^^^m . That principle 

■vra^contained in the life and teaching of Sakya-muni, but not so 
definitely and perfectly. Yet if the conditions existing at and i 
following the life of the latter had been the same as those attend- ; 
ing upon and succeeding the life of Jesus, it is probable that 
we should have had Buddha instead of Jesus^ as the iQundeiy 
of the most un iversal r e l i gion ^ of western c ivilis ation. However 

that may be, it is ce rtain that th e words ascrib^f to J esus tg a^i as 

a rule of cond uct the most complete altruism that we find expressed 
by*a^ religious teacher, and enforce the altruistic as the ideal of 
n| , |:fect, character . 

When we were discussing the springs of human action we saw 
that the ideal of individual happiness or perfection was egoistic, but 
that the social state of mankind necessarily qualified it. We 
noticed how the social appetite forces men to become gregarious ; 
that the condition of requires some degree of altruistic 

conduct ; and that altruistic conduct can only be ensured by an 
altruStic disposition. Thus altruism is directly in -the , interest^ 
indeed the_life,^f the social organism . Consequently when tlie 
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ideal of indiyidual happiness and perfection becomes altruistic, the 
growth of society is necessarily enhanced. Hence the vital force 
which the religions worship and imitation of Jesus infused into 
social organisation. It made the altruistic character in many places 
and at many times the prevailing type of character in the com- 
munity, and this increasingly so. Oi^^the sentiments of autocracy 
nullified the effects of this beneficent influence, and turned ch risti- 
aiiity from a blessing into a fearful curse, but wherever the altru- 
iistic sentiments which were developed and rostered through the 
exarnple t)f Jesus, and through h^s deification, w^e allowed to 
become predominant, prog pss was r apid, and the general happiness 
iVgelyJncreased. ThgndmSianity co-ogerate d witkino r^ ^ and 
furnished a motive lorm^ividual ejK the 

nocial growth. 

It will not escape attention, I trust, that this beneficial in- 
fluence of Christianity, so far as it has been beneficial, involves l^wo 

S el ements . The one is improvement of the happiness of the presept 
life ; the other ~is the realisation of one’s desires jiiid idea^ in a 
life to come. The latt er satisfies th e egoistic longing s ; the 
prm^M?^^ prina^ily to l^^ fee lings. But one com- 

plements or supplements the other. The greater enjoyment of life 
in this world through altruism, with the notion of the next world 
as a society, suggest the realisation of one’s desires for the future 
life to be feasible only through altruistic conduct. The harmonious 
, development of all individuals as parts of a social organism becomes 
' an object of interest, for the sake of individual happiness, and aS a 
I means to the development of the individual. 

The sa me results are observed in the development o f buddhism . 

The po^r of the "religion of Sakya-muni upon sociaP^pro^^s 

came from the presentation of an ideal of human perfection, 
consisting in happiness attained by the cultivation of altruistic 
conduct, and the formation of altruistic character. The idea of the 
life to come, however, was somewhat different from the Christian. 
Impassivity rather than activity, repose rather than motion, seems to 
i have characterised the buddhistic conception. The end of effort 
\appears to be the cessation of effort. This Ni rvana , ho ^yey, w as 
h ot to be attain ed by inactio n. Humanitafran7altruistic work was 
necessarsL religion taught this. Witness the four virtuous 
inclinations of Siamese buddhism: (1) Seeking for others the 
happinessnne desires for himself; (2) Compassionate interest in 
aH creatures; (3) love for, and pleasure in, all beings; (4) Im- 
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partiality.* But for people in whom the desire for activity is 
strong, the idea of a future life in order to furnish a potent motive 
for activity in this world must present a field for the continuance 
of« activity, and, I think, s uch an id ea, is necessary^ always to 
s timulate pract i cal al truism_t^its de velonm'^ ts. For an 

indolent people, howeverVlirr^^hTmr thrift chapter, the re- 
lease from activity doubtless has a great charm, and a religion which 
teaches that this release can only he secured hy practical benevolence 
and beneficence will exercise a considerable degree of salutary 
influence upon the social welfare. And yet t he adop tion o f thi s 
i dea of p assivity instead of activity hi connection with theluture 
state I cannot hut regard as one main reason why buddhism has 
telieh short of Christianity in its vitalising influences. 

> Alabaster’s Wheel of the Law, p. 198. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

PERFECTION AND AUTHORITY, 

In discussing the conception of a monarchical future society we 
observed some of the disadvantages of locating the standard of 
action in the authority of a personal will. But, in view of the 
considerations of the last chapter, which reveal a most beneficial 
effect upon human happiness and progress following upon the 
deification of a person whose character, taken as the ideal of human 
perfection, is predominantly altruistic, the question again 'recurs 
\ whether, perhaps, these beneficial results are not brought about 
\in some degree, and may not be still further extended, by allowing 
k sovereignty to such a divine person, obedience to whose will is 
ilaw. Is not the idea of Jesus the Christ as the ruler of heaven 
|and earth, under whose feet everything is to be put, the idea which 

( has inspired Christian progress ? Is not the conception of Sakya- 
muni as the Buddha of Buddhas, Lord of All, the truly quickening 
force in the reformed religion of the East ? 

Against such a view, as relating to the monarchical idea 
generally, we have already found considerable to say (Chapter 
XXVIII.) which need not be repeated. Some, however, may think 
that, in view of the excellent things that have followed under such 
a method of regarding the divine man, what has hitherto been 
observed upon the subject needs qualification, if its force has not 
heen altogether destroyed. But a_olos e survey of the historical 
p rogress of Christianity , at any rate. makes^ainT^ 
ohxi^a mty as an exclusive s ystem of obedience' amT omage to § 
personmw^^ that has morolh but the two 

ideaslnShnstiamtyTo*whiS^ the close 

^ of the last chapter ; and those ideas are not essentially connected 
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development. And so far from the belief in sovereignty having 
aided this, where ver it has been at all promTnent and absolute, it 
has been the chief obstacTeln the way of this very progress. No 
mote striking inustration of good and evil forces competing in a 
single system can be found than in the history of Christianity. 
Under the ja pal Ohriat is unqualifiedly sovereign and lord; 

and no more tyrannous, repressive, and demoralising religious order 
can be pointed out. Under it individual character became so Toad 1 
and conduct so shockingj and t^at, too, in the highest places inf 
the church, that the wonder is that organised Christianity was not! 
swept from the face of the earth. Social progress was stopped ) 
and retrogression took place. The altruistic influence was all but 
eliminated. In spite of this, continual returns to the life and 
teachings of J esus, not as a lawgiver but as the bearer of a message 
of invitation, and as the guide pointing out a better way of life, 
always tended to modify the deleterious effects of ecclesiasticism, 
and finally restored to a prevailing extent the altruism of the 
gospel. 

S imila rly with the religion of Siddartha. So long as it kept 
itself close to the teachings of its master, and contented itself with 
impressing altruistic ends in freedom of action, it was leaven to the 
lump. But ^ like brahmanism it fell from its stage of prophecy to 
its stage of priesthood, from inspiration to ritualism, and what 
was at first the spontaneous play of earnest instincts, however 
blind, crystallised into the polity of a church.’^ It came to have a 
vast ecclesiastical system. In Th ibet a succession of infallible 
pon^ffs flourished. There were rivalries of buddhist popes and 
^ political intrigues for building up a vast temporal power ’ ; ^ con- 
tentions of Eed and Yellow Lamas ; ' until finally the lamaist 
church fell under the dominion of the Chinese civil power, and we 
have again the spectacle of a political institution wielding what it 
claims to be supernatural powers.^ ^ Thus bu ddhist organisation i n 
Thibet ends like Brahma n ical caste in^mdi^n disint egrati ve forcps. 
TEeyarel^nd, after all the phases of consolidationT^-powerful 
in this as in other, distinctive communions, showing how vain is 
that assumption of finality which is always made by institutional 
religion.’ ^ 

The thorough and candid student of historical religions cannot ^ 
fail to be satisfied that chris ^n ity and bu^^ism, the two religions^. 

^ Johnson, Oriental Meligions; P- 284. 

^ Ibid. p. 289, 
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whose founders were most thoroughly altruistic in their teachings, 
furnish^ no. exception, but only confirmation of the truth that the 
nption of authority and sovereignty in religion is damaging both 
to individual *ahd social development, and should never be regarded 
under the best circumstances as of more than temporary and pro- 
visional value, to be dispensed with as quickly as possible. How- 
ever disinclined men are to allow it, the truth must be recognised 
that individual spontaneity and liberty aye J,ndj,spensable c^^^ 
of the long maintenance a;nd progressive growth of altruism. The 
good will cannot be a constrained will. Eesistance provokes re- 
sistance. Commands succeed only by obedience; and obedience 
negatives spontaneity ; with spontaneity extinguished growth 
ceases; and when growth ceases disintegration begins. Life 
proceeds from within assimilatively, and if its freedom of develop- 
hnent is interfered with, so far forth death ensues. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

IIBAVBN AND HELL. 

There is no question but that fear of tlie sconrffo will inilixence ^ 
men’s actions. Wlietber it will improve their characters is another | 
question. It operates as it cannot act ^ 

stimulant to seI7^^£^^ Re formations n ever have been effected^ 
l^^^ the ja^ Thus the dread of a place of punishment after death 
may premit men from doing certain acta, if a belief can be main- 
tained that the punishment is certain to follow ; and it may induce 
acts of propitiation ; but a psychological examination of the natural 
operation of fear Mk to disclose how it can promote gjowth of| 
chaxadifir. What is wanted for character and cond^Fis the dispo- ^ 
siSon to do what is right and good. Then there is an unfailing 
spring of righteous action. The tendency of fear of punishment is 
to produce the character and the actions of the slave, not of the 
self-directed freeman. 

Heaven may mean a blissful state wherein are congregated my 
friends and myself, while he ll is a place of torment to which n.re 
consigned my fellow-man whom I do not like, together witli his 
friends and supporters. If this idea be entertained, its immorality 
cannot be doubted. The whole Hotmn ^a^elfi§li,on 0 . Desire for 
my own happiness and grSiScaSon, with conlerapt and revenge 
upon my enemies, or those whom I hate, is at the bottom of it. 
This, probably, would be generally admitted ; but what is not 
generally allowed is that the sentiments of a great many people* on 
this subject are disguised forms of the feelings which 1 have just 
stated so baldly. They cover their selfishness and predatory lust 
under the claim that they are friends of God, and only voicing Iuh 
just will. If they believe God approves of their feelings they set 
up as an ideal of deity a most unworthy idol, whoso inllucmce is 
contracting instead of enlarging. 
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The doctrine o:l^, sternal pnnisliment for sin is an extreme form 
of this immorality. It is depraving upon the individual and upon 
society. It sets the seal of divine approval upon the wickedest 
feelings that can arise in the human mind. It is one of the m((^st 
hopeful signs of the present time that this barbarous dogma has 
so generally lost its force, and become modified to accord with the 
principles which Christianity claims to be fundamental. 

The ideal of a future state in which evil purposes shall be eli- 
minated is the truly moral notion. If purgatory be necessary for 
this, purgatory may he aSmissibie as a conception of a process of 
purification. The altruistic principle requires the saving of men, 
the improvement of their characters, and to make their acts in this 
world final and conclusive is really to assert the perpetuity of evil 
in the universe. The Christian doctrine of universal salvation is 
therefore the only one in connection with the doctrine of a future 
state which can operate in a salutary manner upon character an^ 
conduct. The opposite induces blank despair upon the mind, 
which dreads the punishment, and upon all others works to limit 
the universality of altruistic sentiment, to weaken the bonds of 
human brotherhood, and to encourage those dispositions which lead 
to war, murder, and robbery. 
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JECCLESIASTICAL ORGANISATIONS. 


Organisation mcreasesjower. The influence of one individual is 
something, but the combination of individuals having a common 
sentiment as the basis of their organisation effects much greater 
results. The question, then, as to the value of organisations 
depends both upon how much they accomplish, and the nature of 
their influence. An organisation may be of little consequence 
because it is ineffective, or ib may be of great importance either for 
goo^ or^mjLlrjr reason of j.ts ^ower. 

In each case, therefore, the inquiry must be raised as to the 
effect of organisation on a foundation of religious sentiments, upon 
the individual and the social development. The tenour of discussion 
in the preceding chapters leads us at once to the conclusion that^oft 
f ar fort h as any organisation assumes aut^r^, and requires con-u 
formity because of its .authority, it^traight'waj be an obstaclel 
to the pfogfess^of civilisation. This point I have so fully discussedl 
in^'another work^^ that I shall content myself with its bare enuncia- 
tion here. The ground for the position taken sufficiently appears 
from our consideration of the monarchical idea of deity, and the 
future state. Discarding autho rity, an ecclesiastical organisati on 
becomes a society for the discussion and comparison of views upon / 
relipoussiJ^cts (truth), or for the deyojppm^^ and gratification 
of aesthetic ends in connection with religion (beauty), or for 
altruistic pui^oses in improving the chara cters of individuals ^ 
and of society (goodness). It may be all or any one of these ; 
latterly, the third has become more prominently indicated as the 
office of such associations. 

The value of discussion and comparison of views for the elucida- J 
tion of truth in any sphere or department has long been recognised. 

The Problem of Ihnl, part iv. 
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It stimulates thouglit and corrects one-sidediiess. And it cannot 
be denied that the attainment of truth in matters of religion i^a 
great desideratum. It surely will not be claimed that all is now 
known that can be known on these subjects. But the utility of 
organisations of this sort for the promotion of knowledge is exactly 
in proportion to the encouragement of freedom of thought and 
discussion. We often hear ‘ religious inquiry’ spoken of; this 
means not the stimulation of unfettered thought, but the influencing 
of people to adopt the particular ideas of those who promote the 
movement. I n gener al, ch urgh organisations stand directly in 
the way of the advancement of kno wle d g e. They only encourage 
thought upon religious subjects when that thought is ‘ orthodox.’ 
The man who does not think at all is in much better repute than 
he who strikes out new or uncongenial lines of thought. Whatever 
f harmonises with the creed is acceptable ; whatever is at variance 
) is reprobated. Moreover, almost always there is, instead of discus- 
' sion, authoritative teaching from a priest or clergyman, whom it is 
j not allowable to contradict, and criticism of whom is made un- 
I pleasant, perhaps dangerous. As church societies are constituted, 
where there is instruction merely upon the basis of authority, their 
influence is opposed to the increase of knowledge ; where authority 
is reduced to a minimum, if the creed or platform of the organisa- 
tion compels spoken or professed belief to conform to any system 
of speculative doctiflnes, still for intellectual purposes such an 
organisation is more apt to be a hindrance than a help. The 
foundation of any ecclesiastical society upon a creed which expresses 
for final truth more than the most conservative science of the day 
will sanction, and which in any wise limits or discourages the right 
to doubt and to express that doubt, is so far forth inimical to the 
best interests of society. It cannot be gainsaid that an injurious 
attitude toward intellectual freedom, and thus progress may be 
coupled with highly commendable principles respecting conduct of 

( human beings toward each other. Undoubtedly the altruistic in- 
fluence of churches in modern society overbalances very often the 
harm done by their insistence upon immovable articles of faith 
based upon false assumptions of knowledge. But to the extent that 
th e^^rinciple of requiring obed ie nce to creeds has any effect, it is 
't pernid qus. I t cerbaMy^ofil^^ fosters ignoranc e. 

There always will be a conflict betweensmence*^an3 religioOUT^^ 
as the latter will not take its truths from the former, and with 
them the spirit of doubt and inquiry. Eternal scepticism is the 
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price of growth in knowledge, religious as well as any other. 
Undoubtedly there must be some common bond of union, but 
it need not be subscription to a body of statements held to be 
abselutely true and final, belief in which is to be compelled by 
authority, and criticism of which is foreclosed by the conditions of 
membership. 

The attainment of truth, categorical or hypothetical, does not 
complete the sphere within which religious organisations may 
move. Conspicuously among all religions the Christian and the 
buddhistic have insisted upon altruistic con^ct as measuring 
religious duty in no inconsiderabre degree at least; often we find 
such conduct made the test of true religion. Hence, to confine j 
our remarks now to the first of these cults, eyen when Christianity ; 
was most perverted its ethical relations were hot wholly tlisregarded, : 
fl'in7rj' UTT crtF(rT^erman*~l5!eformation. Christian churches have in- 1 
sisted more upon the altruistic spirit as an essential of the Christian 
spirit. In the present times w e fi nd the notion preyabnt tliat the 
c ree,d of the church is something for theologians to. .settle, and tha t 
the business of the rest is to do go od p ractically. The clergy have 
often favoured this seutimenh;~ so tliar we frequently notice the 


church creed becomes something set up to be looked at, but not 
used or handled, while the members are impressed with the idea 
that it is enough if they nominally acce p t the c reed an d serve Godb y 
loving thei r neighbour and helping hi m. T his is a most for tuoat* 
circumstance. It produces a dry rot in theological systems, whic 
undermines them and destroys their efficiency for harm. It certain! 
releases the laity from bondage, and tends also to liberalise the: 
clergy. These latter become less and less theologians and more 
and more lovers of men. They themselves come to attach less, 
importance to their creeds, and more to personal altruistic conduct. ^ 
When, however, the principle of altruism is accepted as a guide 
for conduct, there are frequently difficulties in the way of its 
apphcation coming both from the influences of the old doctrines of 
authority, and from the kindred doctrine of immutability in morality. 
Besides, it is not always easy to choose between the present and 
the future good. T he nernetual contest between supernatural and t/ 
natural mora lity has hindered the growth of altruism , and orga nisa- 
tio ns whic JrTnsisrth ^ethiGa l principle3_com aJtaL: ^eIa,ti on, and 
that co^u'ct~']Fto"Se de'iEe fnuned Tm^^^-caji develop th e 

b Srmdrardrd erTbecausnthey ignore the f^utnat circumstances 
vary, and that conduct as to its morality varies with those circuip.- 
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stances. Very much the same obstructing influence comes from 
I*.. so-called d e^ms. The idea is fostereSTES"*^67a^^^ 

“heing immutable, moral practice is always the same, and no allow- 
|V ance should be made for variations of conditions. ID^pub^edly 

f ^ tte pjinciple that morality requires that people should be moral j 
i it does not, therefore, followjhat the same act is 

^i^^her moral or immoral. Consequences both direct and 
p- ' i ‘ indirect must be considered. It may be immoral to eat pork under 
,, 'some circumstances, while underothers it is not. To drink a glass of 
sometimes may contravene the moral law, at other times not. 
j JThe ^ t of moral quality is the question of injury to other human 

4 \ beings. Tendencies, it is true, must be considered, but frustrating 
| and counteracting causes must also be taken into the account. And 

while, indeed, the altruistic disposition must be cultivated, practical 
effects must also furnish the objective standard of the ethicaryalue 
of ac tions. 

When, therefore, religious organisations stand upon the plat- 
form of supporting and promoting the welfare of mankind through 
altruistic principles and practice, they must, in order to do their 
work effectively, f ollow the teach ings of ethical scie n ce, as t he 
is develop ed, modifi^ and pe rfe cted by the n^ds^of^hum 
They must get their law from a consideration of mankind as a social 
organism, of which each individual is at once means and end of all 
the rest. They must always be ready in applying principles to 
verify them by actual reference to existing conditions. If morality 
I as an art is to be improved, it must be allowed that i poralitv as a 
science is susceptible of improvement . Commands, laws, precepts, 
wEicETareannounced as final and absolute, must be abjured, and 
their warrant repeatedly and renewedly questioned and tested in 
the light of human experience of their utility. 

The sesthet ic side of religious sentiments makes itself apparent 
in connection with the f orma tion o f ideals of supernatural beauty , 
and in t he forms of ceremonial worship . One of the prime 
cliaracteristics of the esthetic is the elimination of the disagree- 
able, and the a bolition of pain is one of the objects proposed by 
religious thouglSrandTeetin ^at anyT^ indmdMl 

ExmLieli is concern^^ A heaven for one’s self, free from the woes 
' of the present, life, is an essential feature of the religion of most 
people. the altruistic factor in religion operates also to 

develop a second element of the sesthetic — namely, that the object 
of^aesthetio interest, shall be something which is susceptible of 
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n niverja l enjoyment, wliicli does not perisli witb. tbe individual 
using, it will readily be seen, tberefore, how the notion of a future 
life as something to be enjoyed by a society of men and women, and 
as^excluding pain and evil, has a decidedly aesthetic colouring. • 
is natural also that ideas entertained of deity should include 
aestEetic as well as mora l perfection . So also^'^when Uie aesthetic 
susceptibilities are ministered unto in the constructions of the 
supernatural which the mind forms, modes of worsh ip inevitab ly 
b ecome aifecte dAhereby. The same tMngs which arouse religious 
emotions, in so doing awaken also aesthetic emotions, which indeed 
for the reasons stated are a part of the former. 

Tlm^O.ultiiation_oOij0..^S§^^ yalue^ for 

human happiness. It is only by dwelling upon the possible as an 
improvement upon the actual, the disagreeable being eliminated, 
that development can be accomplished. It is the fictions^of thej\ 
constructive power that lead us on to increase of knowledge and 
improvement of character and life. T he impidse toward iDerfec- i 
tion can be sustained onlj by _some ideal ^ and this 

last subsists ohTyin connection with aSsflietic sentiments. 

il ^&etic interest s, however,, ay^^jg^hamcteristicall y altruist ic. 
Things which become the objects ofmsthetic regarcFmust indeed 
be things which can be enjoyed by others than the individual, but 
attention to them does not necessarily lead to altruism. In lead- 
ing men away from merely appetitive enjoyment into a region of 
pleasures of a more catholic nature in which community of enjoy- 
ment is feasible, the aesthetic dispositions indeed counteract the 
tendencies to selfish individual absorption. The hoggish, the gros s, 
the brutal^in human nature jB,jL^]i|ui^ takabl y s ubdued by a esthetic 
develonment. But one of the characteristics of the latter — namely, 
impatience of the disagreeable — has often led in human life to the 
exhibition of the most thoroughly selfish character in connection 
with a high degree of refined appreciation of the beautiful. People 
in such case, in their devotion to cultivation and enjoyment of 
their own tastes, deliberately ignore, wherever they can, the pain- 
ful, the annoying, the distressing. This, it need scarcely be re- 
marked, is quite incompatible with the spirit which enjoins that 
one love his neighbour as himself. Self-sacrifice is foreign to such 
a character. The history of organmat^^^ dis- 

closed a high degree of aesthet ic developm ent with a Iqw^degree of/ 
ellucan ^ Beautiful temples, magnificent works of art, charmin g] 
at5companiments of worship — all appealing to very refined senti-l 
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ments of the human miiid, have freqiientlj with, an almost 

complete absence of pliilantbropic activity, tbougb the need for the 
latter were very conspicnons in the community. And even this 
aesthetic growth has proceeded so far that the observances which#it 
has prescribed have been considered the essential means for obtain- 
ing the divine favour, and the feelings which those observances 
arouse have been regarded as evincing a communion of the soul 
with the divine nature itself. 

Hence, t here is need in religio us organisation t o subordi nate 
both knowl edge and asst hetiic'^’^ultiv ation to the princinles p f 
a ltruism , if we wish to have such organisations serve the purpose of 
Sffitol-ndividual and social happiness and progress. When, how- 
ever, the a ltruistic purpose is pl aced first, and realisation of genu- 
inely altruistic results is made the chief end, then the pursuit of 
knowledge and the loye of the, beautiful may Be cultivated with 
certainty of the most salutaiy consequences. 

If the church organisations of the most enlightened countries 
of the world expect to escape the disintegration which threatens 
them, they must heed the lessons which the foregoing considerations 
suggest. If they really were what they profess to be, many of them 
ought not to receive the support of intelligent people who have 
the welfare of the human race at heart. An institution of the 
sort whose members, for example, endeavoiirto form character upon 
the basis of beliefs that mankind is righteously doomed to eternal 
{torment by a good G od, escape from which condemnation was only 
made possible by a bloody sacrifice, cannot have aught but a baneful 
influence. Yet, as a matter of fact, though such doctrines are still 
officially promulgated, they are not believed in at all generally. 
They are kept in the background and used occasionally on holy 
days, but the strength of the organisation expends itself upon social 
and philanthropic work. Sometimes, unfortunately, the repi’essive 
influences of authority make themselves felt, especially when by 
consolidation a greater degree of power is secured. But m long 
a s Christianity is broken up in to a multiplicity of sects, i t is no t 
l ikely that the dan^ er d^^^^ i n religio us org anisation will 

hyel^ffimantri p^^^^ seriously i5JEerf§l*g*"^ ^ 
civilisation, but those tendencies exist and shonHTnuF^ 

Fpthe tibbughtful. And so far forth as authority is found assert- 
ing any. system of beliefs as true, concerning which it is sinful to 
entertain scepticism 3 so far as we discover a supernatural system 
of ethics attempting to dominate the natural; to the extent that 
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any other, test of conduct is approved than the altruistic as deter- 
mined by the law of the social organism ; and wherever the 
aesthetic sentiment in religious matters dwarfs the ethical — ^in all 
or any of these cases counteractives should be persistently and 
courageously applied in all the spheres of human interest and 
activity. 

Th e best platform of any religious organisa tion with which 
am acquainted is that of the Free Religious Association^ a na^qnalfl 
organisation in the .TJnited §Ste s. If churches would adopt thi J 
in place of their creeds, and preserve their educational, social, ancl 
philanthropic character, moulding it upon the basis of these prin- 
ciples, they would vastly increase their efl&ciency for good, and 
would altogether remove the causes which are constantly increasing 
the distrust with which they are viewed by many of the most in- 
telligent and most devoted servants of humanity in their day and 
generation. These are the enunciations which I desire to com-^ 
mend : — 


^ Constitution. 


^ 1. This organisation shall be called the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation. 

^ 2. The objects of this association are to encourage the scien- 
tific study of religion and ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, 
to increase fellowship in spirit, and to emphasise the supremacy of 
practical morality in all the relations of life. All persons sympa- 
thising with these aims are cordially invited to membership. 

‘ 3. Membership in this association shall leave each individual 
responsible for his own opinions alone, and affect in no degree his 
relations to other associations ; and nothing in the name or consti- 
tution of the association shall ever be construed as limitin 
membership by any test of speculative opinion or belief — or as] 
defining the position of the association, collectively considered, with t| / 
reference to any such opinion or belief — or as interfering, in any ^ 
other way, with that absolute freedom of thought and expression# 
which is the natural right of every rational being.’ 


K 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

WOHSRIP AND PRAYER. 

The discussion of ecclesiastical organisations suggests tlie topic 
of tliis chapter j since worsliip at least is a distinctive feature of such, 
organisations as they have usually been constituted. In this 
prayer is always more or less involved. Both are likewise features 
of the individual’s relations to the supernatural. 

Homage to a deity and requests to him had their origin in fear 
and tlie idea of propitiation. It is not necessary for present pur- 
posea^o trace the process of modification by which mankind has 
come from comparatively simple to highly complex ideas upon the 
topics before us, leading to a ^reat variety of ceremonial ob- 
seryances. The superstitious terror in which propitiation began 
has become a reverential soHs e of de peiulence where intelligence 

m higlily d^v^lojped. The notidiirol^iain^^^oping perfection of 

character has appeared, and has considerable power. But the 
belief that God^ s wrath will be a vert ed and his favour received is 
s till the chief inducemenfTdlvorship and praye r. 

If the question be asked, Would religion die out if there were no 
ceremonial observances and no jfbrmal prayer ? the answer must 
be in the negative. Religion^ never can die out so lopg a^ th e 
human mind is compelled the laws of being to postulate a 
^pernatural l)eyond the natural, an unlimited behind every limited. 
Ceremonial worship is only a mode in which the religious conscious- 
ness manifests itself. 

That progressiv^ubstjjutia^ c auses for supernatural 

interposiHonTwEi^^ the of huroan intelligence 

has greatly lessened t he va lu e of pro pitiatory rit^for the purpose 
oflMuencm^^ powers toTTmig about particular 

events, though it is patent that everywhere plenty of people can be 
found who believe that religious observances of one sort and another 
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do effect providential interferences with the course of nature. But ^ 
even in theological circles there are many who consider that though i: v ^ ' 
prayer, for instance, is answered, the effect comes only through thei/v * . 
in^uence of the prayer upon the human will, stimulating it to action^" \.v > ^ 
in directions favourable for the accomplishment of the desired end. I ir, ' * 

It is impossible to estimate correctly the importance of cere-/ ' / 

monial observances, or of religious supplication, without ante- ^ 
cedently fixing and defining the idea of the supernatural. If there *■* / •; 

be a God who has commanded a certain set of rites, doubtless his , /.v ^ ^ 

command must be obeyed if men desire his favour. If the mon- ‘ 

archical or oligarchical hypothesis of a future state be accepted as , 
truth, and a priesthood be created whose declarations express the 
will of deity, then it is of importance to obey their behests. If, 
however, this hypothesis fails, the system of worship which authority 
prescribes fails with it, and we ar^bl^d to inqui re into the general 
effect of wors j^jipon ch aracte r, and upon the social w elfare. 


At any rate, it directs the attention to supernatural relations. 

] ^s a Ij LW ofjnental action that those states of co nsci ousness are iv 
most apt to be revived upon wTnch^ih past experience 
amount of attention has concentrated. Thus, with the thoughts 
constantly directed toward religious objects, the whole character 
wilTBe^ thexgby. I f this att ention stiiuSatesTo ^ s^^^^ 

pmveme nCanB^ altruistic conduct, well and goo d ; if, however, 
as is often the case, its effect is to diminish activity through foster- 
ing the belief that, in following religious observances, religious duty 
is completed, and, whatever ma}’' be one’s shortcomings or wicked- 
nesses, these observances take away guilt or work atonement, 
ceremonial worship is a curse to humanity. If a man can commit 
crimes, and by religious ""cefSmonies work his absolution, a system 
which allows of this is directly antagonistic to the social welfare. 

Hence our sentiments of approbation or disapprobation as regards 
' acts of worship must depend altogether upon what they signify to 
the individuals concerned, and to the community. 

AVhere there is not claimed to be any efficiency in such acts to 
influence in any way man’s accountability to his fellows for his con- 
duct, the effects of worship are chiefly educational. Here, too, the 
a esthetic emotion s have free play. The charms of music, perhaps, 
shouWbepTa^^ first. All sorts of emolionr cW''1^^^ by 
musical soun dg, and a skilluTaHisTwe^^ how to sway the # 

wlioleem^ nature this way or that at will. The quiet of J 
the sanctuary, the architecture, the embellishments, all have thgir 

“V.. 
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effect ; now soothing, now stimulating, according to circumstances, 
and the mental condition of the person worshipping. 

. Upon the whole, subject always to the qualification tluit it is a 
! kneans, not an end, and to be rigorously judged by its effect^ it 
seems to me that an esthetic worship, guided by trujbli, not by 
I falsehoods, and steadily pointing men to the duty of ethical conduct 
^1 and character, is a benefit to the human race. Some public recog- 
fnition of the ineffaceable supernatural, some calling of attention to 
I destiny, the great questions of Whence and Whither that affect man’s 
i some awakening of aspiration toward ideals of beauty, truth, and 
1 goodness, is eminently desirable. But to obtain the best results 
tru th never must be s acrificed, happ iness be com- 

' innmised . Better that all the temples be destroyed, and all cere-' 
monial worship abrogated, than that one human being perish from 
hunger, cold, or neglect. 
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Although prayer is an element of public worship, it is after all 
primarily a matter of i ndivid ual communication to the l)ower 
addressed. Its public emplSySS*, indeed, is open to many serious 
D]3jep±ipns.'^In the latter case it is supposed that the ritual employed 
Dr the words of the leader express the sentiments of all the congre- 
gation. As a matter of fact they never can, and very often, in the 
case of extempore prayers, the utterances are highly displeasing 
and offensive to many who are listeners. The use of a well- 
arranged formula with opportunity for silent prayer is much pre- 
ferable, if prayer in concert be maintained at all in worship. As 
to its use by individuals, we must allow that it undoubtedly has 
^tl^^feffect before remarked of concentrating the attention npop 
pernatural relation s. A Christian theologian, h setting forth the 
doctrine of pray er held by Mosheim and Morris, says : ‘ It is the 
means of reminding us of the great truths of religion, and of im- 
ressing these truths deeply on our hearfcs. It excites, moreover^ a 
m TaiiU gi^^^^ confidence in God and his promises, and a longing 
esire after the enjoyment of the blessings he has promised. It is, 
itherSKfeTTn itself of a most beneficial tendency, and has an inde- 
icribable influence in j[rqmotiagJUOa:al.imE^ ^ 

ng tlm..Jiaart . ... In this, exercise God is made, as it were, 

p resent with us : and while we are engag'Sf mt^^ w© feel as 
ste are accustomed to feel in direct intercourse with a person who 

I h near at hand listening to us, and who by our words and requests 
is’^d^Sr^ourahTe"^^^ us and becomes intimate with us.’ 

^ Knapp, Leotures on Christian 7%eology, p. 412, 
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There is, liowever, in tins quotation a reference to what is after | 
all the^r e at motive to^ grayer, and which is set forth by tiie writer 
of the volume in criticism of the above-cited ideas. Idie strength 
of^^. ^ajer idea is the Mief that it will be heard and.ma.wba‘ed. 
It is the thought that by^ ashing one will receive, that inspires 
the greatest amount of interest in devotional petition. But, un- 
fortunately, there is no eyidenQ^^hatever t^ prayer accomplishes 
any effect upon the events of nature, save as it influences the 
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human mind to emotion, volition, and action. Even attempts to 
apply scieiitifig i®>sts . of the efScacy of prayer llsa-ye.^ been repro- 
b3±,ei.as'iS^^ This being the case, we are compelled to fall 

back upon the subjective considerations above-mentioned. If wo 
divest ourselves of tlie superstition that our prayers will directly 
change the course of nature there can be little olyection to tlio 
address of the individual to supernatural power in wliatevor form 
the mind is accustomed to conceive it. Aspiration, meditation \ : 

upon the truths of nature or the mysteries of existence, expressed 
hope for the future, longings for immortality — all indicate the ^ 
prayerful state of mind, and they are prayer in its essence, when 
divested of the accessories of superstitious igporance and ecclesiastical 
untruth. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

TRUE BELIEFS AND FALSE BELIEFS, 


No ono (le nil's tJio great inllueiice wliicli religious sentiments in 
tlu'ir vai’ious clev('<lo])iiiients have had upon conduct and upon both 
iiulividual and social life. In the chapters of the last Part I have 
endeavoured to show some of tlxe effects wrought by different 
varieties of religious theory and belief. It is conceded by every- 
body that there lias been much religious error exhibited in the 
world’s liistory ; yet in spite of this there has been progress in 
civilisation, and that too under religious systems whose tenets it 
has been found necessary to abandon or correct. Very little can 
bo said with regard to the supernatural at most either by way of 
affirmation or denial. Kant showed that while jthejexist fflic e o f] 
God could not be pipyjadTi t could ^ t be disprove^ . Room for 
possibilities and perhaps probabilities being left, the question arises 
in our minds whether it matters much what hypothesis be assumed, I 
provided some creed be laid down and maintained by organisation! 
to foster a religious sentiment which seems to be salutary, and\ 
which a-ppears to iix to^ closer relations with a supernatural \ 

which we are obliged to nostul ate. 

^Outside the domain of religion as well as within, in all the de- 
partments of human knowledge, men have worked under theories 
a^nd principles which they supposed to be true, but which were 
rfterward found to be untrue. The world made progress under the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy, and perhaps some will argue that 
nankind would have been just as happy if Copernicus had not over- 
}urned it. Ships can sail on the sea and agriculture and commerce 
lourish as well whether we believe that the sun moves around the 
3arth or the earth round the sun. It does not matter for practical! 
xurposos whether the earth is flat or spherical, l^xcept in the j gj}s| 
A diich directly affect human li fe, knowled ge of mi^ importanc e ?| 
i^ndasfortheories — is nq^a false or"*^^mplete one ofte n as g pod ' 
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^ as a true or complete one ? This argument lias the greater force the 
inore remote theory is from connection with practical life, and tlie 
\ less susceptible it is of verification. Intrinvsically, are the problems 
t of speculative philosophy, for instance, of enough consequence* to 
! make it worth while to dispute whatever conclusion may be alfirrned ? 

Again, when it occurs, as it does in religion, tluit theories 
which are are not susceptible of verification by natural science 
have somehow been adopted by large bodies of men as divine 
L’evelations, and upon this basis organisations liave sprung up 
whose influence affects very materially practical interests,^ is ^ .it ^Avise 
ito disturb tl^fomidat|ons of an order which is at any rate toleralile 
^a ncT^ rhaps noticeably beneflml, for fhe^ of setting right some 
theoretical statement, even if it could be righted ; much less wIkmi 
jit is very uncertain whether anytliing more nearly true could be 
promulgated after the effort ? 

This argument is harder to me(’>t tluui that oiilua* wliicb is 
founded on the position that the most tiamiendous conscHiucnces 
affecting man for eternity depend upon the belief wliich lie^ holds ; 
that one particular creed expresses the only truth. If for any 
reason doubt is excited, then the fear of the a.lleged results of a 
false belief must stimulate the mind the more to ascertain what is 
the truth. It becomes of the highest importance that we be not 
deceived. The inquiry then’ comes, Is tliis particular creed true ? 
with every incentive to the prosecution of the search. But, enter- 
taining the view expressed in the last paragraph, it becomes a 
matter of comparative indifference whether the belief be true or 
false, the opinion being that, even if false, more harm will resul t 
from upsetting it than any good to be derived fro m a better kno w- 
le^e. ^ 

This is an old contention and a favourite one with those who 
believe in the established and dread innovations. It has been used 
to help authority everywhere, both in the political and the religious 
world. There are plenty of people who, for one reason or another, 
esteem learning, be it much or little, to be a dangerous thing. 
Priests do not want their people to read the bible *, despotic 
sovereigns establish a rigorous censorship of all publications ; while 
in stoe^holding countries masters prevent their slaves from reading 
at alk From the point of view of all these autocrats their cour^ 
i s doubtless a wise one. The peasant may live very comfortably 
and die happily even if he never is allowed to read the bible. 
Th^ more intelligent man may be much the happier if he do not 
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Iiavo witliin his reacli and bcvfore hiH eyes incendiary or I’O volutionary 
literature. The negro slave may escape evils by the fixct of his 
ignorance. All tliis may be; but one tliiiig is still more certain — 
nafnely, power of one or a few over the many is therol)y made 
more secure. Tho few say justly, if man eat of the tree of know- 
l(‘.di):e he will l)ecome one of us, and we control him. no more. 

Samuel BajJgy^ssays on Qninioji ^^ tliongh written A 

a long time ago, ought always any one who tries to 

persuade himself that since really eiTor may sometimes be more 
useful than truth, tlie pursuit of the latter ought at any rate to be 
reguhiticd and often restrained. I never have been able to get a 
favouralile exprc'-ssion upon that work from a.nybody in antliority. 

It is generally put by sucli people into an Index i&p/wv/rr/ori/f,s\ 

No doubt in many places and times it would have b(‘.en publicly 
burned. I once loaned a copy to a clergyman, who returned it 
with the remark that such books did not exert a healthful intluence. 

Bailey contended that ^ truth is the only sure and stable basis ofl 
liappiness,’ and he defines truth as implying ‘ accuracy of knowledge 
uid inference.’ To attain this the utpiost freedom of inquiry [tf-f" 

idvocafe tl, and the moral duty of indifference to the pai*ticiilar result 
s clearly set forth. ‘^It cannot be too freely proclaimed that 
whenever and on whatever subject inquiry becomes necessary or^ 

)bligatory on human beings, the only duty be performed consists 
n full and impartial investigation and has no dependence upon 
he result. When a man has accomplished this he may have failed 
n attaining the truth, but he will not only have satisfied the 
■equiyements of his own conscience, but liave deserved the approba- 
ion of every wise and just judge.’ 

One thing may bo safely assumed at i.he outset. Inquiry and 
cepticism will inevitably arise luiless some^ cmstxakit!l^^^i 
o^previntTEem ^ may abate the energy 

fcuiiodty^ never wholly extinguish it. The mental acts of 
.ssociation, comparison, inference, and constructive imagination, 
re all the time going on, so long as consciousness lasts. Unless ■ 

he sentiment arise-s that the mind must not or ought not to doubt 
nd criticise, it will inevitably do so, for such is the nature of in- 
3lligence. This is recognised by the strenuous attempts that are 
lade to repress just tliese exercises. The force of reaction is an 
idex of the strength of action. Now such attempts are originally 
b least from outside, the mind coming to exercise self-restraint 
©cause there is outside pressure. They must be in the interest^of 
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somebody. Is it tbe interest of tbe person upon whom the pres- 
sure is directed ? If not, but the interest of others, whose interest, 
-and what sort of interest is it ? 

If it be for the welfare of the party who is discouraged 
doubting, or forbidden to doubt, it must be because such scepticism 
will bring, or is likely to bring, some harm upon that person. This 
harm will come either from supernatural providence directly, or from 
the action of men, or it might conceivably arise from an unsettling 
and unbalancing of the mind of the person him^el^jpreventing him 
fidmpinperly adjusting’ K environment. As to the 

first of these, it must be said that we have no authenticated accounts 
of people, in our day at least, being visited with punishment in 
this world by immediate divine interposition because of their doubt 
and inquiry. Sceptics have died suddenly, or been injured by 
accidents, but so have those who are not sceptics. The house of 
the unbeliever has been struck by lightning, but so has the church 
spire. Upon ordinary vahd princij)les of inference, no argument 
can be drawn jfrom events like these as to a connection between 
them and any moral acts or intellectual states. Besides, there is a 
great abundance of doubters who live and die happily. So that 
whatever may have been the case in former ages of the world, we 
cannot now say that supernatural providence will punish the doubter 
in this world by any direct interposition. As regards the world to 
come — here arises the very object of inquiry. If the question is 
not asked, no ground is frtrnished for belief ; and if it be asked, the 
asker must judge of the answer by the criteria of his own intelli- 
-gence. If he does not do this, he must suppress the exercise of 
his own intelligence, and nominally accept the declaration of some 
one else on authority. This no man will do as against his own con- 
viction or scepticism, unless from fear of harm at the hands of other 
men. 

f it is the fear of direct or indirect injury from other human 
beings that constitutes the chief restraint of interest on the part 
of the individual upon questioning established creeds. It may be 
for his welfare on the score of prudence that he avoid this harm, 
but it would certainly be for his advantage also if he could remove 
the cause of anticipated injury. If he were strong enough to 
resM and throw off the threatened evil, it would allow a clearer 
■\ for the expansion of all his activities. This he will be tempted 

yto accomplish. To thwart his attempts, the pressure will have to 
A be^ increased ; this increase will continue to enhance the desire to 
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be rid of constraint. So tbat tbe. whole matter, so far as the 
question of individual welfare is concerned, will resolve itself into 
a prudential interest not to rebel against tlie powers that be until 
mighty enough to overcome them, but to use all effort to become 
sufficiently strong. 

This feeling, which inevitably will arise since force always 
evokes resistance, will not have the effect to repress inquiry except 
as it lowers all the energies and reduces all the activities. This 
last, indeed, it may do, but even then it will not abolish scepticism 
in reality. It will stop the expression of opinion, not its formation. 
Belief is not voluntary ; it is formed by our associations. You 
can command people to say that they believe a certain statement, 
and make them obey. The canu^b.e directly reached by con- 

straint. This fact brings us'E^ again to the gnestion of prud^ace. 
If I believe a thing, I am disposed to act u|)on my belief ; motives 
of prudence restrain me, but there is always the superior motive 
to get rid of the restraining power. To support the established 
without question is only the interest of the individual as deter- 
mined by existing conditions. It cannot be argued from this that 
it is not for his interest that the conditions be changed. 

If now the conditions were such that each individual were at 
liberty to employ freely the spontaneous activities of his mind in 
attaining truth, proving all things, and thus being free to doubt 
and question, who would suffer ? Obviously if all men are not to 
inquire as to what is truth, and determine it upon their own 
reasoning, if there is to be trath at all in the world, it must be 
found, declared, and maintained by some to the exclusion of others. 
That is to say, ajfew men are the custodians ^and the oracles of ^ 
truth which tlaej dispense to the rest, of. as the owners of/ 
well-filled granaries dole out corn to the populace in a famine J 
When, therefore, inquiry is opened to all, the power of the oracles* 
is diminished. There is a distribution of knowledge and the power 
that knowledge gives. There is an equalisation which is for the 
benefit of the many and to the detriment of the few. It is thus 
ever for the interest of the few that the law which they promulgate 
shall not be disputed. 

We have now reached the root of the matter. If we consider 
that men are upon an equality of right to pursue happiness, 
that in the social organism one individual unit is entitled to 
as much as and no more power and privilege than another, save as 
the representative of all to maintain the common freedom, then it 
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is clear tliat it is for the advantage of this organic whole, of each 
as limited by every other, that knowledge shall grow from, more to 
more and be loerfected. For knowledge fornivS character, ami 
determines conduct ; and through conduct liappiness or unl)a]jpL- 
I ness is reached. The utility of the best and most complete know- 
ledge Samuel Bailey has admirably shown, and nuMiy since his 
time have made it evident. I shall not detain the reader upon this 
point. What I desire to emphasise here is that this interest in the 
i ncrea se of kngwlei^^is ^always the interest of the whole organisni, 
while the repression of that scepticism and inquiry tlirougli which 
alone knowledge can be perfected is always the selfisli interest of a 
class. . 

^ Utility and truth are not to be divided/ said Bishop Berkeley. 
kit is thus a fallacy to assert that a false belief* ^s beneficial to 
humanity. Whatever advantages ever flowed from it wei'o (lerivt‘<i 
from the fact that it was believed to be true. .And when the know- 
■ ledge obtains that it is false, its utility is proportionately on the 
decline. A false belief may not affect conduct to any grcnit extent, 
it is true, but so far forth as it is allowed to do so, when onc e knovyn Xjj' 
to be false, it is injurious and tends constantly toward social dis- 
organisation. 


B is doubtless the casetha_t an overturning of establislied Ixiicfs 
often3Tstufbs the eg uilibri umljotl/ of the incUviduai anTthe 


munity . There is a shock at finding the supports on which we 
have relied giving way, which is followed by confusion, sometimes 
very serious. But the remedy for this is to allow the utmost 
BirnTroOTTfor movement to recover one’s self. Usually advantage 
is taken at such times of the anarchical condition to impose some new 
authority. It then may well be questioned whether it would not 
have been better to have kept the old tyranny. But surely it is 
I not past hope that mankind may become so self-disciplined and so 
i altruistic as to adjust their conduct from tiine to tinio to teacli- 
jings of advancing knowledge, without entailing dostrucliou and 


dread of breaking up a set tled order, this i)refort 3 nce 

to_coine, t hat in duces many 
^^ MispQsed persons toleelThatl^l^ree dr it 

^^Q^Q y^i nceit is in guaranty of tranqiiiUit^ 

More^Kgh considelS^^ 

place theialsity of a belief is sure to be discovered sooner or later. 
The activity of the human mind JS^^tbe suppressed altogether*^ 
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As the knowledge of its untruth is propagated, the belief can only 
be maintained for any influential purpose by constraint. Constraint 
inevitably will arouse resistance, which will necessitate the increase 
of ^authoritative power. This must go on to absolute despotism, 
with the certainty that some time or other there will be a terrible 
upheaval, with consequencevS the more disastrous, as there exists 
more concentrated power. Far better to have the creed criticised 
and modified in the beginning, without its maintenance being arti- 
ficially made a matter of life and death. Even if there be a natural t 
unsettlmg, there will be a natural readjustment if the spontaneity V 
of tiie mind is allowed scope for its exercise. Evils may Sow from \ 
doubt and criticism, but far greater evils will arise from their ' 
attempted discouragement and suppression. Truth will out, and 
the more its development is hindered, the more trouble is occa- 
sioned; but it is not truth that makes the difficulty, it is the 
resistance to truth. 

The proper c^sg^mtiy^tt^^ assume upon this subject is, 

I conceive, 

(Imn of iiKpiiry and of expression, in order that error may be cor- 
rected ancn<nowledge grow ‘ from more to more.’ This at least 
must bo insisted upon. In addition, wherever there is difference 
of opinion, some insisting upon the old creed and others favouring 
a new one, the fact of the difference ought to be recognised as a 
^natter of practical concern. Prudential considerations of how to 
act under the given circumstances, so as to promote individual 
happiness and the common welfare under the law of altruism, should 
have full weiglit. But while existing conditions must modify 
conduct, tlie utmost frccxlom. should be left for change of the condi- 
tions. IfTliis 1)0 clone, we secure the minimum of harm from false 
beliefs ; for the opportunity is constantly afforded of replacing them 
in natural course by true beliefs. Their advantage to those who 
believe in them is preserved, while those who do not believe in 
them can entertain their own convictions, and appreciate that the 
field is left open for the march of intelligence. The welfare of 
mankind emphatically requires that beliefs shall be allowed to form 
themselves in each individual mind, without the pressure of 
interest coming from apprehended benefit or injury at the hands of 
otlier men because of the belief itself, and that when such beliefs 
are formed there shall be full liberty of expression, without fear of 
other consequences than intellectual criticism. 
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CirAPTEU XXXVIL 

TUB RELIGIONS OF IGNORANCE AND ERROR. 


kIf the right to free inquiry be preserved and no reprosBion of Biich 
inquiry be favoured, any religion which is founded upon ignoranct^, 

I upon partial truth, or upon erroneous ideas, will be sure at least 
: to undergo modification, and perliaps will be entirely snperBed(Hl if 
I the error is in excess of the truth. Such results art', iruwitablo, n-nd 
f therefore those to whom any pai'ticular system of religious organisa- 
tion is of paramount value upon any account, act wisely from their 
point of view in discouraging doul)t and criticism, and in nourishing 
a respect for authority in religious matters. It is excet^dingly 
perilous for them to concede any individual frcHMlom what.(‘ver. 
The only thoroughly safe and consisttmt plan, is inllexibly to main- 
tain that the chimcli and tlio priesthood are the infailibh^ ti'.achors, 
'expounders, and judges of doctrine and law. Ihq Ilpman Catholic 
C hurch in Oh r^tendom has followed much the wmeg^^prp e for the 
i nterests of its org an i sa tion, andj^is^^np^ to Biistain 

i tself it h as resorted to persecut ion. Under the tenets of any 
religion based upon authorityT^rsecution is logically justifiable, 
and it is very apt to bo resorted to unless human sympathies prove 
too strong. But even if physical coercion bo abandoiu'.d, tlu^ 
strongest reasons prevail to enforce moral constraint, and to imprc'ss 
the belief that the authority of the occloBiastical organiHatien is 
inherently sacred. 


power of hfis been ^growing much 

greate r, an d it is likel y to be more and more exercised in the 
future / The modifications, consequently, in ecclesiastical iiistitu- 
tipns will probably be much more marked than they have been in 
the past. We must expect much disintegratioj^ and a period of 
apparent confusion in religious beliefs and the organisations arising 
from them. This is a healthy condit ion, and, so far from excitinir 


H'-' 
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alarm, it oiiglit to be lield a matter for congratulation. The, ^ un-i 
belief ’of tlie present age is a symptom of intellectual and morali 
life ; it is not an evidence of wickedness. And out pf tbis sceptiJ 
dsm a better religious sentiment is sure to grow.* 

But because particular institutions seem to be in tlieir de- 
cadence, we need not feel that the foundations of social order are 
being undermined. The destruction of no organisation can destroy 
the religious impulses ; it will only aflFect the form of their manifesta- 
tion ; and social order does not depend upon any form of religious 
thought or feeling. 

Inasmuch, however, as religious sentiments do have a great 
influence upon both individuals and upon society, it is important 
that the changes which take place in religious organisations and 
in individual beliefs be guided as far as possible by the light of 
knowle dge. If the religions of ignorance and error are to be re- 
constructed or are to pass wholly away, it is necessary to find out 
wliat scientific basis we have left for religion, and, having this 
established, to determine in what directions and by what means 
furtlier knowledge can be obtained. How to make the most of the 
religious sentiment for human welfare is the ultimate problem. 
To ascertain what we can know on religious questions, to increase 
our knowledge, and to apply to character and conduct the scientific 
truth obtained, to the end of promoting the happiness of mankind 
— til is is what we ought to set before ourselves as the task to be 
performed in connection with religion. In this view, therefore, let 
us gather together the threads of our inquiry, and see if we are 
able to conclude what should be the religion of science and 
morality. 




h 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

TRIE RELIGIONS OF SCIENCE, 

At the outset, in definiug religion, we asserted that its intellectual 
centre is the ascertained or assumed relations of man and the order 
of nature generally to a postulated supernatura l. An examination 
of this postulate discloses the fact that it is conditional for 
knowledge whatsoever. That is to say, airc^nition assumes it as 
fl!V e^miardS^ . But, although the supernatural is thus postu- 
lated, our knowledge of it is that of a blank negative reality, which 
we cannot bring into positive thought without a contradiction. 
Yet, because we only think in and by relation, we are obliged to 
give some sort of form and consistency to this notion of a super- 
natural. Hence the mind makes fictitious symbolical constructions 
of this postulated reality. 

Th ese constructions are influenced by two principal ^oups of . 
factor&^^ ^^^^^me ^j^^ Possible. . The supernatural is regar^d 

as the cause oTw^^s and as the surety for the realisation of what 
we desire to become actual. These two sets of factors modify each 
other in varying degrees, but together they produce the different 
definite conceptions of the supernatural which mankind entertain. 

The central point of all constructions of the supernatural is the 
question of cont inuity of p ersonal existence, If there be no such 
c ontinuit y, interest of inquiry is quenched. If there be irn- 
mortality, then the n ature of t he futu r e exi stence, and tlm relations 
of the indivi dual to t h^ existence , become o f great importa nce. 
Upon the whoIeTthe continuity of personal life is a p robable hypo- 
jhOTS'f^and if of one individual, then of others. J -- 

The idea of some sort of a society, and hence of a moral or der. 
|t3ius may be safely enteHamedaiac^^ of individual im- 

aortaliiy. But as to the further environing conditions of such an 
existence we are scarcely able to form even an hypothesis. Nor 
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can we be sine of tlie social conditions. Our only guide is an# 
ideal of what would be best, and our practical preparation for sucl| 
a state must be to form a character in harmony with such an ideal i 
J-fence the bearings of the various ideas of the supernatural life^ 
and of supernatural relations upon character and conduct in this\ 
life are of paramount importance ; and these we have also con-i 
sidered. | 

Nor must it be forgotten that, whatever notions we do form,| 
when we have constructed a future state or a future world, or any! 
world whatever beyond the visible, we have still only anotheil 
natural world with a postulated supernatural behind it, which wq 
cannot know or comprehend. We cannot even assume a personally 
God without postulating a greater and controlling power behmd| 
him. ^ 

Without further recapitulation, it may be declared that, upon^ 
the basis of science, of what w© know and of the ascertained limita- 
tions of knowledge, and of the effects upon human life and conduct 
of the leading religious ideals and hypotheses, we may scientifiaally 
develop twp^ systems of religio us sentiment differing characteristic- 
any~licc<5^^ the answer that is given to the question of, 

personal continuitv after ^^d^ These we will proceed to considei^ 

iirri^followin g chapters. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

TJIB RELIGION OF SOCIAL IMMORTALITY. 

It may seem strange to some to consider that of the religious ideas 
God is secondary to Imm ortalit y. But T contend that thBj)rimary , 
mot^e power in religious sentiment does not come from the idea 
of'Godj but from the idea of self as existingin rcdution t<o a God. 
The reasons for this contention liave lioen Hufficientl}^ ntti forth in 
preceding pages. It is the desire for life., the insiiinct of self-pre- 
servation, that stirs within us the questioiivS respecting a super- 
natural that we are for ewer asking. I n the prese nt l ife, foiL ^all 
k nowledge we a re o^ig ed t o l^po stams e S(mic power, ene rgy, s ub- 
stance. or cause . The same necessity exists in r(‘gard to a world 
beyond the grave. If there be experienoo, tliore still must be a 
source and a cause of it, and whether, and if so how, we can affect 
that experience becomes a great practical question. 

At mos t the doctrine of indmduji personal pontini^^ with or 
without an interval of sleep, is^onjj at^ 

present. Mankind may learn mor^ro^esu^^ 

(5nTEe most favourable construction no more can be said now. On 
the other hand, the least that can be said is that it is possible. 
John Stuart Mill thought that we could rationally indulge a hope, 
but were not warranted in entertaining a lielief to that effect. A 
strictly a gnostic position can be taken theoreticallj, we** can say 
we do not1:now, refusing either to affirm or deny porsonal im- 
mortality; but pr ^tioa lly it may be suspected that every one either 
believes or disbelieyeFtlie doctrine. By this, I mean to say tliat 
every one either allows the idea of a future existence for himself to 
influence conduct and character, or he does not. If he does not, he 
practically disbelieves it. If now a person refuses to admit the 
doctrine of personal continuity into his mind as a living force, or jf 
he positively disbelieves in it, what religion jg there left Jor hjm 
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The sense of the limitation of knowledge and activity is certainly 
not gotten rid of. The wonderful facts of change, of progress, of 
evolution are not any the less clear. The life that now is remains, 
ai^d the knowledge that birth is all the while occurring as well as 
death. Ideals of what humanity might be are not obliterated. 
The theory which man can then entertain is that there is an Un- 
knowable Energy whence all things proceed, that there is a law of 
progress, and that the individual is a link in the chain of that pro- 
gress ; that his ideals of good to be realised may not indeed be 
realised by him. or for him, but that by-and-by they will be wrought 
out for his posterity or his brother men. And that to such a result 
ho may contribute. 

‘ IT ot a mind l)ut has its mission — 

Power of working woe or weal ; 

So degraded nonets condition, 

But the world his weight may feel. 

‘Words of kindness we have spoken 
May, wlicn we have passed away, 

Heal, perhaps, some spirit broken, 

Guide a bi'other led astray. 


‘ Let no being, tlien, be rated 
As a thing of little worth ; 

Every soul Jdi|ii^reat^d 
IIaFiEs*part to play on eartiK' 

‘ In this sense it is, the sense of the immortality of influence, 
that we abide, the sense of the immoi^tality of that which is best 
and noblest in us, quite content to leave to the Christians the selfish^' 
materialism of an after-life, which, contrary to all reason and^ 
all morality, they seek to transfer to another and impossible sphere.’ ^ ^ 

Thus upon an id eal of hu man |3er fection to be sometime realised, 
and when realised tonSevicmously enjoyed, a principle of altruistig 
conduct is made t he g uide of life . 

It is a great advantage of this Religion of Humanity that, as 
thus understood and maintained, it does not interfere with the 
development of natural ethics. It does not aim to prevent that 
progressive adaptation of organism to environment which is at the 
foundation of individual conduct and social morality. It adopts 

* Courtlmdt FsilmeTf T/ie Cause of I/umanity. 
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the rule of maximum happiness for the greatest number as the 
social summum bonum; and it inculcates as a duty mating the 
most of the present life for the purposes of the social organism. It 
recognises the need of science, and believes in advancement jtn 
knowledge and character. The perfection of humanity and its 
complete happiness in this life is the goal proposed. 

The doctrine of deity characteristically belonging to this systepi 
Qf belief IS ’essehtially pantheistic. Personality is' certainly "denied 
to the supreme being, but a deity immanent though not distinct 
from, the universe would seem to be consistent with it. Its theo- 


logy is ag nostic , so far as declaration is concerned, ^ou^Jhare iS/ 
nQ^ nfarof a power th at transcends knowledge, whose manifestaT 
tions we behold in nature. — 

‘'BSrvaluahle as is t his enthusias m o f, an ideal humanity, and 


faultless as it is in the ethical principles which It^cfdptr and incul- 
cates, it ^Myerthelessjsjanting in the most powerful religious 
motives. In a former chapter (Chapter XXVII.) I have set forth 


the depressing effect upon activityjrf a in a future statQ, 

and tiie corresponding stimuTlS^lierived Uie BeTierTn " 


responding stimulus derived Erom the beheFTh p^^ 
immortality. Gmy altruistic education to as high jh degr ee of 
perfection as we may, hum an n atu re must have for itself col- 
l^eral ^oistic^tiye. It must lie in happiness, satisfaction ex- 
perienced, and this implies conscious life. I may indeed derive joy 
from the contemplation of ideals of human blessedness, but unless 
I can witness their realisation there is not the incentive to work 
for that realisation that there is when T expect to see it and share 
^in its beneficent results. Under proper education, I may indeed 
labour for the good of humanity, and live a life of constant and ex- 
treme self-sacrifice, but the idea that death ‘ ends all ’ for m© is a 
- constant weight upon my activity, while the contrary belief is a 

jjpowerful incentive. And if the disbelief in personal immortality 
^ mere to become general, however much we might encourage altru- 
jistic conduct, and attempt to influence activity by ideals of the 
II perfection of humanity as a race, it seems to me certain tliat the 
% 4 11 sources of morality which lie in human character itself as manifest- 

ling the inward disposition, would become materially jried n p, to 
|lhe detriment of that organic unity which hinds socie^Tdgether. 
any rate, much stronger effort would have to be mad© to pre- 
erve the true altruistic spirit, with great doubt as to success. The 
belief in a future life will not of itself securemteuism ; that depends 
* Believe the ft^re l^fe will Me^nd will require. But 
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til© absence of that belief tends to quench activity, and thus to 
cause a lapse to the condition where egoistic gratification of the 
present moment is all that the mind has any interest in pro- 
po^ng to itself to secure. 

Nevertheless if science teaches us that w© must dismiss the/ 
belief in personal immortality, we must face the consequences. l\ 
have given some reasons for the conviction that on grounds of' 
science such immortality is a probable hypothesis. If I am right, | 
we have then open to our reception another system of scientific ^ 
religion. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

TEE EELIGION OF INBIVIJDUAL IMMORTALITY. 

If we believe in an after-life, that belief, as before noticed, will 
not necessarily tend to encourage conservation of the present life. 
We may be taught to consider that if we throw ourselves before 
the car of Juggernaut the immortal happiness which we shall 
gain will be so great that in comparison with it the loss of the present 
life with the pain of death is nothing. Religious enthusiasts often 
have rushed into the dangers of battle, and gone to certain death 
inspired by the hope of reward in the world beyond. On the other 
hand, many men have doubtless been deterred from similar things 
by an apprehension of punishment in the world to come. Many an 
intended suicide has been thus prevented, many an unholy war 
I has lost adherents for like cause. The fact that the belief in a 
I future life does strongly influence conduct is plain, and does not 
I admit of dispute ; but that influence uiay be a good or a bad one, 
so far as present existence is concerned. 

If, believing in a continuity of personal existence and, in connec- 
tk>n wiHi this, looking forward to a society in the world to come, we 
seek to determine what we shall be and in what relations we shall 
stand in such a world, any one of the possible modes of social con- 
stitution may come into our minds. But not having direct evidence 
of what such a state actually is, we shall construct it according to 
our ideals of excellence. These ideals, of course, will vary with 
the progress of civilisation. Taking the best knowledge which we 
l»ve at the present time, the question arises, What are the condi- 
feuiS to which we should look forward in the 

•SSSS'"" 

Tte qaesfcion can only be answered by a study of present 
cemditions in tbe light of the past experiences of the race. The 
looblem of the j^esent world has always been, how to reconcile 
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difierent individual ends. The competitions of egoistic develop- 
ment, together with the apparent necessity of men dwelling together 
in society, dash individuals against each other repeatedly to mutual 
destruction. The only way by which this can be avoided is by i 
securing some sort of assimilation. There must be some blending | 
of ends and purposes, or else devastation will ensue, and with it ^ 
frustration of individual purposes. 

Thus the idea of the organi^uni^ of mankind came into being, 
and the sense of its importance has been surely though irregularly 
gaining ground. The placing of individual ends in the social end, 
the growth of one’s own life by entering into the life of others, 
have wrought such remarkable effects upon society, and thus re- 
actively upon individuals, that the ^tmistic character has risen 
into prominence as the ideal ofHhe perfection of humanity. 

If soSety were perfectly altruistic collisions would not arise, 
and the injustice of giving self-sacrifice without receiving it would 
not appear. People having full faith in the efl&cacy of altruism 
as a healer of the nations if everybody would be altruistic, are 
confronted with the very sad fact that everybody is not altruistic, 
nor is it likely that such a fortunate condition will soon arise. 
Self-preservation requires a very considerable degree of anxious 
care as against one’s fellow-men. And if one wishes to sacrifice 
self, there is .no lack of opportunity. The probabilities are that 
his desire will be taken advantage of without much honour to him, 

. and perhaps with little result to h.umanity. 

Thus, for its^pwn intrinsic excellence and as a satisfying com - 
pensation for jgresent disappointments, the future state conceived 
as a jperfect altruistic society has the highest degree of benehcial 
power o ver Sle minds of men. The idea of perpetuity of existence 
satisfies the desire for self-conservation, the appetite for life. The 
notion of* this future life affording a realisation of ideals is a per - 
petual inspirat ion. If there be added the ideal of an organic 
societywnerem each finds his happiness in the happiness of the 
others, a chastening influence is at once thrown upon selfish 
desires, a disposition to conform one’s own conduct to the social 
good is strengthened, the social ends and the individual, the good 
of the one and of all, converge, thus securing the organic growth 
of assimilation instead of the mechanical destructive effects of 
impact and resistance. 

This ideal of an organic unity which exhibits the perfection of | 
altruism carries with it the implication of complete Jijbfirty and I 
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\ equal%. We migEt call sucli condition a democracy if there 
“^were any need of government at all. Hut in such a case there 


Would only he self-gove rnment, the desire to injure and to allow 
(injury being altogether absent. Hence, with complete altruism in 
Vbharacter and conduct, would go the most absolute liberty. The 
Iwhole idea of sovereignty would be foreign to sucEl a state, usel(3ss 
If in fact, and odious in the very suggestion because imply ing the 
Pneed for external law and punishment. It would literany ,,„be_a 
^community without government, since all the offices of govern- 


menrafeTuperseded by the unselfish auton omy of each individu^. 
Yet, if such be the most stimulating and most heneficial hypothesis 


of a future state, it is not easy to see how it could be at once 

realised for everybody. It is a fact that men seem in this life 

hopelessly egoistic, and often with no apparent capacity for a nobler 
disposition. Thus men live and they die. How totally diffei'cnt 

conditions might affect the mind we know not, but it seems a 

violent supposition to consider that the character would be changed 
from bad to good ^in the twinkling of an eye.’ One thing is 
clear, which was indeed remarked in former chapters : that a 
celestial society could not exist as suc h with the disturbi ng el ement 
ofSosewh^e governing purposes were at variance with tlie social 
law. Hence t he_necessity of some nu rg atorial cond ition pr proQg^ 
In such a view of the world to come, deity would have pre- 
cisely the same place, and the relations with deity would be of pre- 
cisely the same character as in the present life. Beyond experience 
would be a source of experience, beyond intelligence a cause of 
intelligence, behind change a permanent, underneath phenomena 
a noumenon, over against the limited an unlimited. There would 
stiH be, known as such but not otherwise known, the ‘Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed.’ The idea of 
God, then, would become not -the idea of a personal 
uut of a power immanent, comprehensive, impersonal, not in the 
sense of being material, but without the limitations of personality, 
jin whom indeed we live and move and have our being, but whose 
definite attributes we cannot know, and for whose manifestation 
we are to seek only in nature as matter and nature as mind. It 
^ conseqnence what our imagination pictures 

d5tF^ so 

our minds the an-preciation of the fect tha t 
it IS whollv imafinnatTVA * TMri 4 - L 


. .y. aad ; but we can never claim 

that our ccncej^ion anythin^dbre than symbolic. 
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Shall any gazer see with mortal eyes. 

Or any searcher know by mortal mind, 

Veil after veil will lift — but there must be 
Veil upon veil behind.^ 


But while the sense of this Power Immanent never can be 
absent^ it will not furnish an inspiration for the satisfaction of 
human desires and hopes. These li e in the future st^^ and in the 
realisation of i dealT^o? human perfection for which the aft er-lif e 
furnishes opp ortyity. Hence the di sposition to deify men whol 
have become obj ects of fear, admiration, and love by reason of thein 
power, natural or artificially supported. The religions^ of science ^ 
will cert ainly e ncourage the formation of such ideals as guides of 
c onduct, and will not oppose reverence and gratitude to the med 
who best exemplify such ideals or who have been benefactors of 
the human race in any department of activity. Xor, if the belie® 
in a future life be held, can there be any reason to discourage the^ 
hope of meeting these, and knowing, not only the loved ones of our 
own immediate associations, but also the good and great of the 
past in human history. This refined form of ancestor-worsh^ is 
innocuous, and so far forth as in the lives of those who have passed 
to the majority we find exhibited the ideal of complete humanity, 
such lives may rationally, not superstitiously, furnish guidance for 
our conduct in the present life. Thus there may be saved to 
mankind the noble example of the Nazarene, and there may also 
be preserved the precious inspiration of the life and teachings of 
that other lover of men’s souls, Asia’s Deliverer, who understood so 
well the relation of the human to the divine, and who showed men 
the path of duty in working out human fellowship ; while recognis- 
ing at the same time the Power which works to 


k 

fti 


Evolve the dark to light, the dead to Hfe, 

To fulness void, to form the yet unformed, 

Good unto better, better unto best, 

By wordless edict ; having none to bid, 

NTone to forbid, for this is past all gods, 
Immutable, unspeakable, supreme, 

A Power which builds, unbuilds, and builds again, 
Puling all things accordant to the rule 
Of virtue, which is beauty, truth, and use.^ 


^ Light of Ana. 


- Ibid: book vi. 
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Whatever ideas of deity may be entertained, the religions of 
science imperatively require that no theological system, either in 
I' fets principles or practices, shall contravene the natural law of the 
I iBocial organism, which demands the altruistic character and «fche 
1 / 1 altruistic conduct for the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
I ■ and the perfection of humanity. To promote these last results a 
religi on subordinated to^ scie nce can be o f The life 

that n gw "Is must receive o ur lS^conmd^ation . Here we are 
and we are to act according to our conditions. Then, as a sequence 
to our work in this hfe, we may if we can (and I have given some 
reasons for thinking that we can) look forward to an after-world of 
joyous society, where ^ the glory and the honour of the nations ’ 
shall be brought ; or, if rest be our main anticipation, we may be 
prepared to pass with great contentment 
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Unto Nirvana, where the Silence lives. 
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OIIAITHII XLI. 
RELiaiOUS El) XICA TIOX, 


llAVlNtr (IcsI.tM’iuiiHul oun’n principh^H, ntid }iS(*(M’t»aiiH‘(l fully tJu^ cou- 
HcHjtioncuH H(>win|k( froui tluuu bo rh fooHiablish pri^M^il s also, ii:- is no 
violent aRmirnption to asHcui. that Miis tlu>oreti(^al juul pra-ctical truth, 
ought to !)e itioulcated as fj-gainst both ])art.ial truth and positivc’r 
error. But the prol)lem o f educajoiin is grotddy complica ted by 
diversiliv of views as to what constituteH truth .^TR^moBt opposite 
and ineoTupUftilde id<^aH are (dteiLeiitertainetl by diffiu’ent men and 
bodices of men of high respc^ctaburhy both as re^gards knowltMlge and 
goodness. Besides this, therc^ i s plten much vnu^cuiainty. i.he 
test mothodB to 

fience we cannot dismisH tlicTmrbJect l)y enurudating our found 
truths, and saying, 1\^ach l.luMn to ev('>ry craattire. 

Tlie interest of a connnunity that its growing youtli be(*ome 
good citi?;ens, c'lxtending us it do(*!H almost to a necessity for self- 
pres(wation, has developed a sysbun of public education, Hn|)ported 
by t/axati(m, lik(’> any other instrunnudiality of gov(n*iunent. 
sides this, tluvre an^ a great, many institutioiis, paidicnhirly of a 
higher grade, wliich an^ of a private or perhaps scnni -public charfu> 
ter, maintained beyond tuition fees chietly by individual gifts and 
beqtiests, but sometimes also by state aid in addition. Education 
in such schools of the one class and the other, rather than family 
education, it is the presinit purpose to consider with reference to 
the leading topic. 

The maintenance of the social order depends upon the needs of 
mankind in this world ; not upon their desires, tliair wants, their 
Bpeoulations regarding a life to come. To be sure, tbe interests of 
men in the latter do influence their conduct in the present life and 
thus affect their character as citissens. Hence t he religious cpeed s 
of its members are not matters of indifference to the comn^unjty. 


/ i ^ // .. 

jf /vr^ f r 
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At the same time the great heterogeneity of opinions and faiths 
makes it a perplexing question how to lepslate for the common 
weal in such personal concerns as that ot religion. But yetit may 
be urged with force that, ifjro, wmted^^imwjaLa^g^ 

ment would be, very scanty. 

' Almost aU the higher studies, such as philosophy, psychology, 
political economy, and philosophy of history, would certainly have 
to be excluded, while in the ordinary branches of science there 
would be breaks wide enough to destroy continuity of teaching. 
f Men, however, will often submit calmly_to_haying their children 
I taught erron eously in , physics or psychojogy, 

1 ajfmsTThCTesiesln^elia^ are in^cated. Upon this latter subject 
therelTe xtraordi na^^^ern^^ What ought to be dop g unde r 
sucH circumstances ? 

to schools supported bj public, 
Ever^neis faSell in this respecf on of property* 

lib TdTn g^ not in proportion to the amount of his political, economicalj 
or religious ideas that is to be propagated through the school 
system. But it is not in human nature that a man should like to 
see the state using his money to advance notions of which he dis- 
approves. Particularly is this true of religious ideas. Shall his 
objection be heeded ? Suppose a person be found who thinks it 
contrary to equity and good conscience that his children be taught 
the binomial theorem. Shall instruction in algebra, therefore, be 
stopped at this point ? Or, shall the objector be forgiven his tax ? 
.Or, a school be institnted for his benefit where the obnoxious 
fc3imiula is left out ? Will not the same argument, whatever it be, 
[hold good for both religion and algebra alike ? 

The great purpose of education within the domain of the state 
is, I conceive, to make men of their own wills do what is right ; 
that is, to act for the welfare of the whole organism. They will 
not so act unless they have the right disposition. Hence goo d 
character mu st be fo rmed to ins ure goo d conduc t. I do not suppose 
itwnl be^noosTy^ to*accomplish this end, as regards 

knowle^e, tamth only should be taught. A character based on 
imimth or error is not desired by anybody. The controversy 
is war the answer to the query of Pontius Pilate. As a 
diseeraa^ judge in one of the law reports remarks in an opinion : 
^ There is no doubt that the plaintiff in this case ought by his con- 
tr^ to have beans ; the question is, • What is beans ? ' There 
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is, perhaps, room for doubt whether all truth ought to be taught, 
even admitting it to be truth ; but I shall assume that no one will 
urge that f alsehoo d should be the basis of instruction to youth. 

® T^eoretitrtf may or may not have direct, appreciable 

effects upon characte’T and conduct. A good deal of this sort of 
knowledge, when^acquired in school educa,tion, is d^ci plinary, for 
the porpo se oT exercising mad J3raining men^ powers. Sucli is 
the case, for example, with the binomial theorem just instanced. 
Perhaps no great harm would result to anybody if it were left out 
of mathematical instruction in public institutions. But some dis- 
ciplinary instruction there must be, and some one must decide what 
it shall be. Men are taxed^for the support of schools on the theory 
that it is for the interest of the state that children be educated. 


Each one must leave to constituted authorities the power to pre- 
scribe in w hat this education shall consist ; and even if he has views 
of his own, he cannot be allowed to make their rejection by the 
school board just ground for refusing to pay his taxes. Por similar 
reasons he cannot ask to have a school established for his own 
ideas or for his own benefit Besides, this last would be wholly 
impracticable on an extended scale. It would destroy the public- 
school system altogether. Nevertheless, nothing that is here said 
should prevent any one from agitating matters of complaint as to 
courses of instruction and enforcing his opinions if he can make 
them appear reasonable, through the regular channels of influence 
and authority. 

Thus there must be a common order with regard to school in- 
struction, overruhiigTEe preiefe^^ individuals until changed 

by the common will regulSy expressed.'^'' The question always! 

paramount and fundamental is, then. What doe s the commonf 

intey ^st demand ? According to the tenor of our preceding re- 
marks we might answer. Theoretical and practical truth. It would! 
be commonplace to say that youth should be taught not to commit 
crimes or private wrongs. And further, in accordance with the 
principle of organic growth, they should be informed, clothed on, 
if possible, with the altoistic character. In the direct relations of 
man to man there Ts comparatively^ittle dispute over what is 
theoretically right and what is wrong. As to t he elementary 
virtues and vices there is no serious difference of opinion, unless 
concerning sex-relations, whicF~need"^ m "discussed here. So 
also as regards elementary knowledge in general. The multiplica- 
tion table is well settled, and is universally conceded to be of 
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considerable practical utility. Tbe right us© of language might 
occasion more controversy, but there are standards which are 
tolerably decisive of disputes. The geography of the globe, the 
common features in natural history, the principles of mechanics, 
the ascertained truths of physics generally, can be and are tauglit 
without arousing animosity, although points of doubt, of imperfect 
knowledge, of opposition between authorities, are discovered. In 
these and like studies it is expected by all intelligent people, of 
whatever sect or party, that, wherever there is question, the doubt 
itself with the arguments for one side or the other will be stated. 
This is the course usually adopted. The best text-books follow 
this method. In no other manner can truth be taught. But in 
this way the learner can be put in possession of the exact state of 
/knowledge in a given branch of study, or upon a certain topic ; 

/ ■ and if he have the requisite mental capacity, he is placed in the 
( best possible situation also to add to that knowledge. This is 
obviously for the public interest. The things that are settled, 
indeed, should be so taught ; but when there is dispute the utmost 
care should be taken to state impartially and accurately the diver- 
gent views. 


K Now, wjien we come to tho^e departments of knowledge which 
personal and s^^questions of conse- 

q^n^jQe, respecting which” there is contrariety of opinion , we have 
b hree courses op on. The first is for the public authority to select 
3ne set of principles and precepts to the exclusion of others, and 
command these to be taught as truth, and these only ; the second 
is to refirain from teaching anything. whatever on the subject 7*the 
third, t o adopt the method just mentioned — namely, to present to 
the learner the different opinions, with the grounds of each, in the 
most impartial and judicial manner. 

If the J i: gt plan be adopted, the risk must be run of the doctrines 
selected not being true. Experience has shown that truth will 
^ tX out ; and when once error is discovered, there comes both'a demon- 
* , stration of the insecurity of the method and a hearty contempt for 


a md swindled . Unless we can reason ourselves ihtb'the Belief that 
fSsehood or error is sometimes useful, we shall have to seek sotne 
better procedure. And even if we could persuade ourselves of the 
ntiliiy of untruth, we should still have the very perplexing questions 
to answer as to when, where, and what sort of falsehoods are useful. 

But this is not the end of the trouble. If there be difference 
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of opitiioii, tlio parties wliose doctrines are rejected will inevitably ' 
l^^'Wftil moans at least, tlie principles adopted by 
tliose in power. They will nullify scliool-teaching by liome-teacli- 
ing; tliey will seek to disturb the school system by overthrowing* 
its government; they will encour age divSro spect toward the whole 
scheme of instruction ; they will be in a state of chronic rebellion, 
whicli will create a present and pervasive social disorganisation 
outweighing any advantage to be derived from the authoritative 
tenching. For, even if the latter be the truth, and the other error, 
the cliances are tluit tlie force of anthority will develop so great a 
resistance as to give a formidahlo strenglli and vitality to the 
erroncH)us doctrim^. ; wliareas, if its power were not thus artificially 
gathered and its life ihus supported, it would die out from, its 
i nlu ‘rent i n sn Hi ( d m cy . 

Nor yet is tliis tlie whole cT the niatt(‘.r. ’'riie ado|)tion of any 
assu^^d truths by authority in the face of a manifest difibrence of 
an opj^ression wliich leads directly to anarcliy^and re- 
volition, \yjth despotism to follow. In order to maintain the 
teaching, ihe pressure in support must continually bo increased to 
overbahuice tlu^ op]K)Hi1.ion, which neverihcd(\ss grows in this very 
process, iiuiil by-ancl-l)y an upheaval is inevitable, parliaps with 
ruinous dcwasiation. Idiis is a familiar historical experience of which 
1 need not stop to give illustratioTi. I desire only to I’ecall attention \ 
to i lu^ fact that, in the social and political as well as in the physical 
world, every action has its reaction, llevoltition and anarchy are 
tlu^ natural and iiuAvil-ablo conse(jnences of iht^ estaiblishment of 
Inith by command. Jti may not eurne innnediat.ely, bull disintegra- 
tion is all th(‘. while going on, a.nd tlie ja'svilis will sooruu* or hitcw 
app(‘a.r. ^Idnis, taking all ih('s<^ conshhTaticns, and even omitting 



the mon^ specJail arguments which #ow from legal giiarantceB of 
individual righi-s as established in a free community, we may h c^ 
sure that, upon broad iirineij^le^ of the common weal, tlie Jirst 
df^thb ihrtH^ (‘ourses suggested folTYminrc schools, tn regarclPto 
e^d^iatlcnr^u disputed qiu^stions of practical mnnu^nt to the^ 
individual and to socieiy, rmist nnf^in gly be peruicnous. 

The Be<!ond plan, tliat of teaching nothing at all, is not for llun 
highest interest, because its eilbct is to prevent the young , ■ 

from giving at. ten ti on in and acquiring acciirah* knowledge*, upon 
subjects which ultimately will be forced upon them, and will call t/^***^V 
for opinion or action. Substantially the same reasons prevail, 
against this course which exist against a ru^gativo attitude of the ^ . ... 
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state with regard to education generally. There are thinkers of 
eminence who believe that the state never should undertake to 
educate the young, leaving that work wholly to private agencies. 
|Th6ir position, I think, is an unsound one, because education is a 
necessity for security, and tlius a legitimate matter of governmental 
cognisance. At all events, we have public systems, and, having 
I, them, it seems important that some instruction be given upon those 
topics which evidently take precedence of others in the minds of 
the people, and are of enough consequence to develop actively an 
opposition of opinion. 

t , If this be so, th ere is onl y the suggestion left — namely, 

^to extend xmiversally the sci entScm ^^l of teaclii^,. State the 
question fairly, give the facls^earmg^hipon it accurately, explain 
impartially the differences of views with the reasons favouring each 5 
tthen let the individual foian his own conclusions, entirely free from 
jany of the arts of persuasion. This is the only metihod which sub- 
serves the public good, the welfare of the whole organism instead 
of the interest of a party, and which does not work injustice. 
Then the taxpayer cannot complain ; or, if he does, it will clearly 
be because he is more desirous of serving his own particular idols, 
whether of personal creation or of party affiliation, than of pro- 
moting the cause of truth, in which alone lies the well-being of 

I the community as a whole. The school which educates after this 
fashion is a powerful help to the stability of the commonwealth ; 
the teacher who thus teaches is a faithful and valuable public 
servant, for whose support no tax should be paid grudgingly. 

While these remarks apply to the whole curriculum of instruc- 
tion, the practical difficulty of giving such truly scientific instruc- 
tion is often very great. There is little fairness between contestants ; 
and most people, even teachers, are partisans. Each seeks only 
to become the oppressor. Ascendency, conquest, domination, is 
dearer than truth. When this situation occurs, deplorable though 
it he, there is no alternative but to exclude rigidly all instruction 
upon the topic which is the subject of such anti-social striving. 
^The first of our three projpositions is intolerable ; the third and best 
rv^ay be impracticable ; then we must resort to the second, in the 
prope that better conditions may arise. As between the first two, 
1 adopting the second, we are certainly choosing the minor evil. 
This I conceive to be the wise practice to follow respecting 
public instruction, as based on that theory of society which holds 
“(jjliat each indi^dual is united in organic association with every 
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otlier, being at once tlie means and end of all the rest. Now, 
with regard to religion, we are to-day in the position where we are 
obliged to consider seriously whether religions instruction shall be 
extlnded wh^ y from public institutions, or ^ given scientifically 
Jin3i^artiallv. We can make no exception here to the rule that 
anything actively disputed by any considerable number of indivi- 
duals in the community shall not be taught with authority in 
public institutions. There is not a single doctrine of Christian 
t heology^ (save, perhaps, the altruistic law of self-abnega^^n*^a 
Mleofcoiiduct) that is not doubted or controverted either within 
or without the aggregated Church. To begin with, there are twp 
great irreconcilable bodies, the Catholic and the Protestant. Then 
tTiere are the so-called atheists, the agnostics, the freethinkers. 
Again, there are multitud es of secte^ calling themselves Christian, 
but with differences upon expressions of supposed truth which they 
often regard as essential. Such being the case, for the sake of 
religious truth itself it would be unwise to hav e authoritati ve in- 
etruction given. In addition, there are all the reasonsal^OTe cited, 
^roicli, militate so strongly against selecting a creed authoritatively 
out of the many that are put forward. Moreover, in communities 
like the American commonwealt h, there are special reasons against 
such an adoption. 'Tfc "cannot be done without contravening the 
organic law. Constitutional guarantees of religious freedom are in 
force in most of the States. For instance, the Constitution of the 
State of New York provides that ^ the free exercise and enjoyment 
of religious profession and worship, without discrimination or pre- 
ference, shall for ever be allowed in this State to all mankind.’ Mr. 
II. C. Spencer, one of the Visiting Board of the Wisconsin State 
Normal School, in an address before the school criticising the 
religious ceremonies he witnessed (1886), thus expresses the 
Wisconsin law : ‘ Under the provisions of the Constitution of the 7 
State, this school can have no religious purposes. The State hast 
no religious duties to perform ; therefore this institution has none.*] 
Teachers of public schools and in public institutions have as such no^ 
religious duties. On the contrary, the moment the teacher in hisf 
capacity as such begins to exercise any religious function whatever, to? 
exert any religious influence upon the minds of those under his in- ^ 
struction, that moment he infringes the reserved rights of thepeople.’ ^ 
Not to multiply examples, under such fundamental law as this, the 
teaching in public institutions of any religious doctrines as con- 
clusive truth in the face of dissent, is such a misapplication of the 
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powers of government as to demand tlie most emphatic reproba- 
tion. ^ 

Must we, th en, altogether dismiss religions instruction from^ 
pjAlm schools ? Certainly no complete IznowieSge of the progress 
of human civilisation can be obtained without including the in- 
fluences of religion and religious institutions. It is really indis- 
pensable knowledge ; and, if not gained in schools, must be secured 
elsewhere. It also involves questions of the gravest practical con- 
.)cern. Perhaps this .Mnd .,pf ins j^ructio^ belongs to hjLgher instituj 
tiqn^tlian, undert akes to maintain ; though in a 

normal school, for the education of teachers, it is most directly 
pertinent. And generally in -public schools of highe r grade, those 
" high enough, for example, to teach history, it wouTa clearly be an 
advantage if some account of the leading religious ideas and the 
chief religious movements in the world’s history were made the 
subject of instruction. The chief creeds of religion might even be 
taught, if the objections to them were given equal prominence with 
the points in their favour. I cannot help thinking that a com - 
parative stu dy of artic les of „faith j^uj,^ be Since, how- 

ever, most of the religions sects would, prefer nothing at all to be 
said unless their own system be inculcated as infallible, it appears 


that we must, for the present keep out of courses of studv all reli- 
gious^J.^ ^hing. It is a pity that sectarian bitterness m^es this 
necessary. If those who belong to religious parties would only 
allow consideration to those who differ from them ; if they would 
eease to claim for themselves a monopoly of wisdom and divine 
favour, there would be no need of this exclusion. But if they in- 

I sist that their creed be taught, and no other ; if they refuse equality 
of representation of religious ideas; if they are determined that the 
deficiencies of their own notions be blinked while the defects of 




others are magnifie(^: then, indeed, the sole course left is, to do the 
simple justice of absolutely exc luding religious instruction. 

The extreme difficulty of adopting the other course is evidenced 
by the strenuous insistence upon the one thing in connection with 
religion with schools which is mo^st indefensible of a ll. I refer 
to worship . This amounts to iSlcationoT^^ doctrine 
•by insinuation. It is the ^j^^urticalrGAbho^ very potent indeed, 
highly obiectiQiiai)le . because, without giving direct teaching, it 
operates to subtly instil religious creeds. It is neither open nor 
fair. Worship is something which belongs either to individual 
choice or to consentience. Those who agree in thought may unite 
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in worship upon the basis of tlieir agreement ; otliei’wise, it should ^ 
be a personal form of worship implies the truth of the 

creed which it e3tp|’j||ses or upon which it is based. What more 
dishonest and unworthy method of pre-empting and prejudicing 
the plastic minds of the young could possibly be devised than that 
of Bcliool worship ? The solemnity of the exercise is impressed, all 
question and criticism are foreclosed, and then, under the sentiment 
of awe and respect for authority thus fully developed, beliefs are 
argued into the minds of children by prayer and collateral exercises. 

So long as public-school worship is upheld, and the consciences 
of people are callous to its impropriety, it probably would be vain 
to expect the critical inetliod of teaching to px'evail. And yet in 
the ])rese.]it state of civilisation it may not be a great while before 
it becomes feasible. A recent writer has asked, ‘Is there any| 
reason wliy we should . teach Jhe life_of Jnlius Caesar in oui^ schools, I 
and s hould not teach the life oOesuTC^^ therei 

ought to bo no reason, indeed, but there is one, which springs fromi 
the unreasonableness of those who urge religious teaching. That| 
reason lies in the demand that the life of Jesus Christ be taught as| 
the life in the flesh of a divine being, belief in whom is the sole j 
salvation from eternal perdition. Granted, if you please, that this, 
is true ; it must also be admitted, deplored if you like, that a grea t 
many tax-pay^ers do not helieve its t ruth at all. But those who are 
r(pF(Sen^oJ by the writer quoted never would be willing to have ■ 
the life of Jesus taught in the same manner as the life of Csesar. 
T^hey would not favour, for examj)!©, a fair setting forth of the 
arguments for and those against the miracles recorded in the 
gospels. They would be utterly horrified at any criticism of the 
character of Jesus. They would not allow him to be compared 
with Sakya-muni, as Caesar might be compared with Alexander. 
The spirit in which they ask to have the life of Christ taught is 
that expressed by President Seelye in another part of the same 
article : ‘ Why, then, on any consideration are not the gospels as • 
proper a text-book in our schools as are Caesar’s “ Commentaries ” ? j 
And if the teacher of the latter is to know them ; if we make ; 
thorough inquiry respecting a teacher’s qualifications for his task ■ 
in other things, why not also here ? If he does not, in the light of < 
modern criticism, know that the story of the gospels is in the i 
main true, he is ignorant ; or if knowing its truth he would hide \ 
it, he is false ; and in either case not fit to teach.’ There is an 

J. IT. Seelye, ‘The Forum,’ July 1886^ 
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ambiguity iu the expression ‘ in the main true ’ which allows ot 
wide differences. But no doubt the write r^^^^b_ intend to make 
his statement cover the miraculous events in the gospels, 

certainly the story of the resurrectio n of Jesus. Now, upon this 
point it is to be feared that the ignorance lies on the side of the 
author cited. He says the historical accuracy of the gospels is ‘ no 
longer doubted by intelligent persons.’ Who, having a tolerably 
large acquaintance of ^ intelligent persons,’ does not know that a 
considerable fraction of them disbelieve, and a still larger fraction 
doubt, the statements in the gospel record respecting the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus ? This is evidenced by journals, reviews, and even by 
religious organisations. If, now, a person who does not believe 
this account is not ^ intelligent ’ but is ‘ ignorant ’ or ^ false ’ and 
^ not fit to teach ’ ; those who are fitted to teach the life of Jesus in 
the schools are only the ones who accept a particular ^ orthodox ’ 
view of bible literature, and are blind enough to be prevented from 
[ seeing intelligent difference of opinion ! It is not the life of J esus 
I that a religious sect wants taught, but a particular theory of the 
life of Jesus. The Roman Catholics would like to have inculcated 
a similar theory of the Virgin Mary. How, under such circum- 
stances, is it possible to teach the life of Jesus in the public 
schools ? Until an agreement can be reached upon the platform 
of a thoroughly fair, critical instruction in religion, giving to 
believers and disbelievers alike the benefit of their views in 
equal degree, there is no other course open in a country of reli- 
gious liberty than to interdict religious teaching in public 
institutions of learning. 

Unless, indeed, we return to the rule of force. Listen to what 
P resident Seely e says, in concluding the article above quoted from : 

' Hen^TTs^ that the state should provide for instruction in the 
gospels for its own preservation. If the conscience of its subjects 
approve, well ; if not, the state will be cautious, but courageous 
.X also, and if it is wise it will not falter.’ Xlt is difficult to believe 
^’^Hhat in these days of enlightenment any ^intelligent person’ 
**1 Wean deliberately give utterance to a sentiment like this. Can 
one fail on reading such records to have rise up in his mind the 
widen of the wicked and bloody Past; the weary centuries of 
injudice, inhumanity, and woe ; the ceaseless succession of 
robberies, tortures, and murders ^ for Christ’s sake ’ ? Can it be 
K ^ that in any land of liberty ^ intelligent persons ’ are still found 
who do not see the absolute necessity, for the common freedom. 
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that the state in it§ governmental office keep wholly aloof from ■ 
any attempt to religion or religious doctrine by or with 

A plausible suggestion is often made to the effect that the public 
money s should be divided among different sects^ccording to their 
nmnbers, and used to promote sectarian t eachm g. This is said to 
be fair to the tax-payer, and satisfies the desire of those who wish 
religious teaching according to their own views. But such a pla n 
does n ot fulfil the idea of education. Aside from any diffi- | 
culties as to the division oFm^eys, which might perhaps be over- j 
come, such a scheme would tend to prevent that very growth into ’ 
organic unity which it is the object to secure. It makes for 
separatism, prepares the way for consolidation of each sect and a 
struggle for supremacy between them. It is the interest of the | 
state to ^ foste r sectarji|i^j,4§iu, but to eliminate it or keep it| 
strictly subordinate to the common freedom. The young must be| 
brought up to the understanding that their prime allegiance is to| 
the state, the community as a whole, not to any domination, church, | 
or party. When this is accomplished, private religious belief can 
be allowed to form itself as it may. But ^oj^ivide public moneys 
in the wa y proposed state the^ promoter of ^ 

j^pt , and to afford opportunity for the use of the public funds forj 
the development of a character quite inconsistent with the publi( 
interests. B e tter have no state system qf ^education at all,^ijf .we| 
canxaot ha ve qpff pptirely fr^^ sectarian control. It does not 
remove the difficulty that all sects are siipposably to be treated | 
equally. Org^mic. development is what is wanted, not the separate | 
nQurishm enlf of the different members independently. The public 
school ought to be a comxnon well of pure water from which all 
may draw alike and unhindered ; and it should be kept free from 
anything that taints or colours it so that it may not be partaken of j 
by all. 

Let us now turn onr attention to those Ipgher seminaries o f 
learning, which, though often assisted by pnblicfhndiTorpato 
in one way or another by the state, are ^ exclusively state institu- 
tions. Wherever a college or nniversityTiapp8!fe noToe under state 
control, precisely the same principles should obtain regarding the 
teaching of religion as we have found applicable in the case of 
inferior schools. Indeed, whether the institution be public or 
private, these principles equally apply, but there are some differ- 
ences in situation of which we must take note. 
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Undoubtedly a religious organisation ha s md s bould have the 
right to found and maintain _ schools to edi^^^K^young into |t s 
beUefsT' ”MoS' of the colleges in America w^^^^Blished primarily 
tcTtrain young men for the Christian ministry, and in nearly all of 
them the promotion of the Christian religion (by which is meant 
the sorcalled evangelical religion) is the first object. As subsidiary 
to this come science, languages, and helles-lettres generally. Upon 
this basis, indeed, the greater part of the collegiate institutions in 
England and America stand to-day. With respect to all such, 
'then, theOTestion is, whether they are to be approved and ex- 
ported; and, 3^ot, what should be done to change their character 
so as to counteract whatever is unfortunate or baneful in their 
influences. 

An ideal of education which sets up the attainment of truth 
before everything else, and claims not only the right but the 
necessity of questioning all things and proving all things, can never 
be satisfied with the constitution of any college or university whose 
first end and purpose is to promote any religion whatever, be it 
f Christian, mohammedan, confucian, or buddhistic. A theological 
seminary, to be entered after general education, may properly be 
sectarian and be maintained for the special purpose of teaching any 
kind of dogma that its founders and patrons desire taught. Not 
so, however, with an institution for general academic instruction 
and study. And it must not be overlooked that an institution 
whose chief aim is Ho promote the religion of Christ,’ though 
apparently this would include many sects, is, after all, necessarily 
sectarian and partisan. To begin with, it is sectarian because, 
since there are many Christian sects and a great variety of Christian 
doctrines, some form of this doctrine must be selected and favoured, 
if ^ promotion ’ be the chief object. Any organisation for convinc- 
ing and persuading must have something respecting which it is to 
convince and persuade. It thus cannot avoid being sectarian, if it 
preserves any character as an effective promoting force. Such we 
find actually to be the case. Either by agreement at the outset 
or by a process of natural selection, colleges and seminaries whose 
chief aim is to promote the religion of Christ become inevitably 
Roman catholic, church of England, baptist, methodist, presby- 
terian, congregationalist, or something else, according to circum- 
stance's^ However liberal they may be in selecting teachers for 
other departments, the religious teaching is all of a kind, just in 
the ^measure that they make advancement of reli^rion an obiect. 
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fliutijUi'li college aut/horil.i(\8 declare iu tJieir prospcx^kiH, for tliej 
purpose of attracti]^^^udi!nf-H, that their teaching is not sectarian, i, 
a person, who ndlec^^t the subject will not be deceived. It must' 
be H(H,;t;ariau, so far as it is aggressively roligiouH, althougli it may 
I very t(>l(U’ant of all sects whose tenets are like its own. If the 
dominant sect diHers from another only on the question of the mode 
of baptism, no very grtMit amount of disfavour toward the latter 
would be discovered, ihit let the point of difference laklio divinity 
of Christ, or tlu^ fpiestion of tdornal punishment, jind we sliall soon 
see developcMl tlui si.rength of socla.rian feeling in a manner sufll- 
cicuit i.o r(‘ni.oV(‘- all doubts. 

iftlu'n^ wtvn^ unity of bchef in Christianity, the existence, 
of other nligions in the world, by millions of people, is^ 

of itself Hufllclent to makt^ the man who loves truth above all things 
demauc 0or liiglKU’ educational iuHtitutiouj^soniiething more truly 
cjatholic Tor an aim than ijhe proin 5 )tiog of aiiy one religion. If the 
highest trutli be c{)inci(lent witli cbristiau doctrine ; tben, if truth 
iu itself 1)(^ mad(^ tlu^ chic^f end, tlie only result is to advance 
(hristianity also, while there is no possible ground of reproach on 
the score of sect, arian ism. Buck a r(^proach is not alone liable to 
come frotn atheists and agnostics, who may be considered possibly 
to have no rights winch Christians are bound to respect. There ‘ 
happens to bo in phristian communities a l arg e class of people of 
tln^ygliest degree of enliglitemnont to whom the central doctrine^ 
of Christianity are rcpugiunit., and who are devoted to a niigion ofi 
tlieiFovvn— th ri‘ligion, imh^ed, out of which Christianity sprang, 1 
but a religion which dot's not rt'cognist ‘1 any divine churacter in 
flesuH of Nazartih or a,ny divine mission in bis ciartHU'. Biicii ■ 
pc'ople are noii atheists or agnostics. ^Plu^y worship thti sanu', (lod 
as the Christians do ; and they adopt as a sacred book more tlian 
half the Christian bible. In former times clunstians used to treat 
them with the greatest contumely, scarcely as human beings, in 
fact ; in sotne parts of the world to-day they are persecuted. But ' 
in countries where equality before the law is the rule, they Iiave ( 
the same rights as other people ; and their religious views onglit ' 
to be recognised in those institutions to which they contributes. 
Tlio existence of a large number of believers in the Jewish religion j 
is certainly an additional argument againab dogmatic religious 
teaching in any seminary of learning which seeks or obtains state 
aith It is also conclusive against the claim tliab to promote 
cIirisiianitY is not a sectarian aim, for by the expression not ahme 
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practical or hiimaiiitarian, but doctrinal or theological Christianity 
is always intended. 

Yet this contention that they are in no wis^ Sectarian or partisan 
continues to be made by distinctively Christian colleges. Under 
this declaration, they open their doors to the world and profess to 
give the youth all the higher instruction he needs. They claim 
to teach knowledge, science, truth. But they certainly would not 
' allow anything to be truth which militates against Christianity as 
an exclusive religion, as the only hope for mankind — this hope 
/ lying not in the spirit of altruism pervading Christianity, but in 
loyalty to Jesus Christ personally as the sole redeemer and 
; saviour. The Jewish view of Jesus would not be tolerated for an 
^instant ; the Unitarian belief is not less obnoxious ; the agnostic 
humility is thought blasphemous. The possibility of the ^ orthodox ' 
principles and facts being error is not to be allowed or considex'ed ! 
The chief business of these institutions is to maintain the truth 
of their religious creed as a postulate not to be questioned, as an 
assumed point of departure for all acquisition of knowledge, and 
as the supreme end of all learning. 

While there must be liberty to establish d^ominational.and 
sectarian schools to ‘ promote ’ religion ; and if, while there are 
such, it is the best public policy to have as gi^eat a variety of beliefs 

1 represented as may be possible, in order to insure healthful counter- 
action, this condition of things does not fulfil t he demands of a 
s cientife educ ational system . When we send our young men and 
women to learn geometry or natural philosophy, it is geometry and 
natural philosophy, as sciences, as matters of knowledge, truth, that 
we wish them taught ; not presbyterian or church of England or 
methodist geometry or physics. There are church schools where 
church creeds are inculcated, and in these the youth can learn the 
things that belong to their particular sect. Or, if it be desirable to 
have such teaching in the same school which teaches geometry, there 
is no serious objection to a professorship of the soundest kind of the 
special orthodoxy desired, so long as the opposite kind of orthodoxy 
is not denied similar privileges. By keeping the professorship of 
geometry or biology unfettered by any complications with the 
professorship of presbyterian theology, both biology and presby- 
terianism might be learned in the same college. Then the quali- 
fi^cation, for a teacher of biology would be that he knows biology, 
and his religions belief would be irrelevant. As it is, whenever 
we^ examine college catalogues we discover the title ‘ Eeverend ’ 
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prefixed to tlie names of mostr of the professors, even of languages ' 
and scienee. filus <|^eatos a suspicion which is confirmed absolutely' 
when wc*. iind, as we do in many colleges, that no one who is not a 
professing Christian is eligible to the position of teacher ! Charles 
Darwin would not have boon ^fit’ to t(mch biology; nor would 
II iixley be fit to t(uich natural liistory, nor Tyndall to give instruc- 
tion in physics ! lustitut ions these infiy be n rovisional lv 
endurable; bu^tlu^y do not sfitisfy the highest ideals either of 
t^ruth or morality. IJnh^ss th(3 policy of the fagot should return 
atid become successful once more, they must be superscdod by 
Honufihing l)(d>te.r. 

lire ellbrt ought tob(^ made, therefore, to estjiblisli and maintain jj 
a largtu’ number ofcoUeges and univtn-sities which shall be absolutely^ 
without any religious jnirpimo or aim, but which shall furnish^ 
facilities to the student for obtaining instruction in the compara- 1 
tlve study of religions, and in the tenets of the leading religLOus f 
Bluets, such instruction to be critical, npt authwitative. Thesei 
universities sliould bo broad enough to cover SnDranches of j 
sciivnce, including religions, and each department should stand | 
upon its own fouiulat.ion. fidie teaclier of Ijatin should be qualified 
by reason of his knowledge of Latin and ability to communicate it, I 
and it should matter not whether he be a Christian. The govern- 1 
ment of the institution should be wholly impartial as regards! 
religion, and its charter ought to forbid religious discrimination; 
in any Ibrm. As to worship, the teaching of religion by insinuan 


tion, that Blioidd have no place in a univei^sity save as a matter ot 
voluntary attiuvtion, 

Such a scluuiu^ of higher institutions has commended itself to a 
great many thinking people, but the importance of creating and 
BUBtaining the like should be more sensibly appreciated. The 
Christian church has always been alive to the value of education 
for the promotion of its own interests. The monks were usually 
men of peace, but, through their care for the instruction of youth, 
they became xnore powerful than the men of war. Though they 
were working chiefly to perpetuate the power of their order, the 
world is greatly indebtexl to them for the preservation of learning 
and the interest in its acquisition. It is true enough that the! 
church has been in times past the foster-mother of education, but iti 
is not true, therefore, that education will not flourish except undcCT 
the auspices of religious organisation. Let it be impressed uponP 
the coitmiunity that for the preservation of the social organism. 
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education is necessary, for the life that now is ; for good govern- 
ment and a larger liberty, and just as powerful a motive is created to 
promote it as any that loyalty to an ecclesiastical society can origin- 
ate. To encourage this thought, and to secure its practical carrying 
out, should be the aim of those who believe in a stable social order ; 
who appreciate, indeed, the value of knowledge in religious matters 
so well that they are not willing to rest content with partial truth 
Slid error. Some institutions of learning there are that foster 
; such a sentiment, and which in their constitution are substantially 
i free from religious partisanship ; it is desirable to have more. 

Modifying influences are everywhere at work upon existing 
colleges and universities, and they are nearly all in some degree 
susceptible of improvement in the directions I have indicated. 
They desire students and must have funds. The best method of 
making them understand their shortcomings is to cut off their 
^ supplies of both. But the higher education must be had, and if it 
; cannot be obtained in a non-sectarian institution, the conditions 
! are often such that with proper antidotes the sectarianism incul- 
I cated may not do much harm. It is a significant fact that in some 
! of the American colleges, founded to train young men for the 
Christian ministry, a very small and continually decreasing number 
of graduates embrace that profession. Emotional revivals are 
growing less in favour and are of less influence. The strong ten- 
dency of public sentiment, at least among the patrons of colleges, 
is toward the a bolition of comp ulsory worship , and this has been 
effected in the largest A m erican university. Thus, it may be said that 
t] ^re h^,.jbee n in America a progressive secularisation of college 
BpiSof the resistance offered by their boards of government. The 
university systems of continental Europe already allow much 
greater freedom from coercive influences of religious creeds. The 
American college system must give way to the broader plan ex- 
emplified in Germany, and to some extent in England, and proceed 
\ still further in the direction of making religious instruction only a 
department on equal footing with other departments. Those who 
are interested in existing collegiate schools, and who esteem it to 

S er, nobler, more truly religious ideal of education, that 
ified knowled ge, be sought persistently, a nd be inculcated 
of its consequences upon a reli gious 

g^ouIHlaotTest^^ object of promot- 

■eligion ceases to be the chief end and aim toward which 
^^^hing in the institution converges. 
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Tills resulbc brought about so long as the goveim-i 

tncnt and instriictiomn^suchTiistltutions is confid con.trollmg|| i 
^grce to clergyman Now in this class there are, of course, many|^ ' 
learne-d, catHolic, truth-loving men; but the trouble is, they are all^ 
under retainers, and have necessarily a professional duty which they 
must first perform. Doubtless they have in each case espoused a 
cause in which they fully believe ; but their opinion, upon any | 
point which touches the interests of their churches or their church, | 
is of no more value as regards truth than the statements before the | 
court of counsel in a law case. It is to he hoped that falsehood I 
will not be practised or countenanced either by the clerical or the I 
legal advocate; in both instances what is said is probably believed’ 
to be true; Imt the luiiid of o;ich is necessarily shut to anything 
that militates Jiga,iiist tlie party for whom he appears, except for 
the purpose of refutation, l^would not be just to allow one of the ^ 
attorneys in an action at law to decide the case. This is what we 
are doing, however, when we put clergymen in control oFeJiicational 
instiTAitions. As judges of truth, they are not ‘fit’ to pass upon 
any (|ueBtion which concerns the welfare of their respective reli- 
gious systems. I'hey are discpialified by reason of inter^t. But 
such judges we need in our schools and colleges. If it were not 
for religious bias and intolerance we might have them; if the 
scientific method of instruction in religion were adopted, we cer- 
tainly should have them. But until such a happy day arrives, so i 
long as we must have advocates without judges we shall get at 
truth much faster and with greater certainty if at least we hear! 
both sixhvs. Let clergymen bo appointed to professorships relating \ 
to iheir calling. ''riKUi they are in their place. Let them also be ' ^ 
ropresentod in boards of government ; but to give them any longer 
the controlling power either in faculty or among trustees, or in the 
presidential office, is to interpose the most effectual means to arrest 
progress in higher education, to defeat the healthy growth of in- 
telligence, and to dwarf and shrivel the characters of the students, 
who ouglxt to receive from such institutions a thoroughly enlarging 
and ennobling influence. 

If this seems ungracious, as doubtless it will to some, it must 
be insisted, with courtesy, indeed, but with firmness, that a neces - 
sity exists for reducing the too extravagant claims of the clerical 
professbiLiora^^ ofJheiiToSic T£ey consider 

tli^their positioi^as repiisentat^^^ of a high^ power than man, 
makes their anger righteous, and renders opposition to their declara- 
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tions impious. Hence they attack with great vigour and often 
vituperation, but, if the objects of their wrath turn in self-defence, 
the rain of anathemas is increased tenfold ; and should it happen 
that they are worsted in the conflict, they begin to cry out that 
they are persecuted ! Now, patience is a virtue, and ought to 
be exercised; it is the weak rather than the strong who are 
intolerant; but surely people who claim more than they area 
entitled to must not expect that their claims will be recognised. 
Much less, when their demands for respect involve the stoppage of 
progress in knowledge and inquiry, can they reasonably anticipate 
^ acquiescence. C lergymen often complain of the increasing lack of 
deference shovni^^toiSbSr order by the laity, while they bitterly 
lament their very conspicuous loss of influence. Reflection, how- 
ever, ought to make the causes plain to them. The simple truth 
is, that they have latterly been growing to be of less value to the 
j community. Many, indeed, are most excellent and useful m embers 
! of society, and such do not fail of receiving full recognition. But, 
on the other hand, many are obstructionists to the advancement of 
civilisation. And it naust Be saicT, also, thaflaFToo'nmn^^ 
sfanSall ^aupers . They are B gppo^ted by the 
ings^ and gi ve n othing in^^^^^ Tliey do not even express 

flSSnkfulness for what they receive. If offered a crust of bread, 
they cry out for the best the table affords, and threaten the good 
housewife if they do not get it. Until they become moral and 
intellectual producers, they have no right to consume. If, there- 
fore, when they are rebuked, they think those who rebuke them to 
be arrogant, in justice they must be plainly reminded of their 
situation. Clergymen must neither ask immunity from c riticism 
because they.„are .clergymen , nor must they exT)eot to dominate th e 
e ducational sphere th rough / inherent sacredness/ of their 

If they attack, they must not complain if they* are at- 
tacked. If they think more highly of themselves than they ought 
to think, they must not feel aggrieved if they sometimes find 
their pretensions ignored or treated with contempt. The gist of 
this whole matter is, that the doctrine of inherent authority in any 
statement, principle, profession, or ofiice must be abandoned. 

Where we find the position taken that anything or anybody 
must not; be questioned or criticised, we may be sure that then 
ignorance, error, or oppression exists, as latent if not patent evil. 

X It will be. a great pity if religious men and women misappre- 
\|hend the meaning, of .modern scientific criticism of Christian doc- 
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trine and of religious organisation. If they did but know it, the 
salvation of present organised religion depends upon this criticism. 

Th e most serious o|ueatio n which weighs upon the thought of 
earne.st men who are lovers of their kind is, how to save the good 
which there is in Christianity and perpetuatel t for the human 
ra cg- Th e edifice is at pr esent in danger of ruiD~'t h rough the" folly 
of its guaidlan ^ No one can deny the service which Christianity - 
has rendered; but people will not see what it is in cb.TiBtia.mty 
which has brought about the benefit. It is the altruistic element 
which, affecting character, has caused men to seel^'^W^^ffi?fiu^ 
assimilation, instead of pushing their way in the world by mechanical 




impact. It is tlie encQaraiy gment to natural development produced 
by clirivstianity, andlly ofilier causes as well, whicb barworked tbe 
change in humanity. It is th e^ideal of human perfecticaa . and of 
o rganic connectio n in society as the only way to realise that ideal, 
which has given its glory to the Christian system. It is th^ 
general doctrine and the special dogmas of authority which havel 
constantly interfered with and nullified its beneficent tendencies.! 


I t may b e that, in days gQn a..by, the supe rn atural machinery, the i 
st ringe nt ecclesiastical organisation was nec^pry, to keep alive the 
Christian, humanitarian spirit ; for, in past times, force and fea r 
ruled , and nothing could be sustained without physical power 
behind it. T he present situat ion, when an industrial civilisation 
is ^jmersedinglme^ i s altogether different. It isju nlopga r 

pos^ie for^religious authority to sustain itself ; its day has gon,e 
*^7fT^h^clergy do not se e th i s ; they will not re^gnise environ- ^ 
ing conditiohsT They cannot be made to understand that what 
was good i^ now passing to better, and that the soul of things is, 
after all, sweet. They sorrow and are angered; but their hell is 
really of th eir ow n m^tMilg- Upon the world the blessed light of a 
newan3a more perfect day is dawning. They must either flee away 
,with the darkness, or they must let the light penetrate their souls. 

If they will allow the latter, they will behold a much more glorious 
vision of beauty, truth, and goodness, the three sisters ^ never to 
be sundered without tears.' The good in Christianity will not die,* 
though errors be found, acknowledged, and discarded. Religion will 
not pass away, because it is inbred in the human mental constitu- 
tion. The men who are accused of seeking to destroy Christianity 
are its best friends. There is not a Christian church which may not) 
stand, increase its membership, and become a much more active y 
power for good, if only it will abandon its sup^stitiojis. The clergy 
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say that to do tHs is to abandon Christianity. A great many of tlio 
laity do not think so. That is the issue. In the absence of some 
effective counsel of reconciliation, more destructive work will have 
to be done. Meanwhile, I. cordially invite the clergy^^^^^^ 

Icientists. If existing religious orgamsations are to, be preserycd, 
l^scientific method must be unqualifiedly prosecuted 

the study and teachi^_ of religion. By this method, ecclesiasti- 
^^'may be tfansfe saved. Without 

1 deterioration will go on till the ruin is complete. If the present 
ystem of organised Christianity perish, however, the rnen who 
•espbnSble for its destructioh^mll be those officially i n charge of 
t^inter^tsT^^^o might have saved ifiFthey would, but were not 
wise inT3ime ; who would not believe in the power of social forces ; 
who refused to perceive the necessity of adaptation, the certainty 
and the beneficence of change; who had not faith in the God of 
their worship, as he works in and through nature ; and who would 
not allow their own minds to awake from their dead selves and rise 
' to nobler verities.’ 

^ To conclude, how, these remarks upon religious education, let 
:ne sum up what I conceive tcy^be t he sc ientific position. Reli- 
gious truth^ould be taught in schools and semmaries of I^ar n- 
LugaiTaF^ of scie^ific knowledge, but critically 

1]^ noFwrti TtE^ of promoting any reli gion . TChFutmest 

^arT'^sbou^^ taken to present arguments lor and against any 
statement of fact, or any inference, judicially and without the arts 
3f persuasion. Doubt and inquiry should be favoured and stimu- 
lated, not discouraged or repressed. If this can be accomplished 
[t is desirable to have religion, as something to be studied in its 
relations to truth, to character and conduct, taught in public and 
other schools. But if this method cannot be followed , then, until 
b here is unanimity of opi nion a s to^whatjs tr ue in rel igion , all 
teaching^ the subjecthiust be exclu^cTTrom th e publ ic scliooTs. 
flnolKS'mSfrfu^ sEouId^be made to introduce and develop 

the scientific, the critical, the comparative method in this sort of 
instruction, while every encouragement should be given also to the 
establishment of schools, colleges, and universities where its adop- 
tion and consistent practice shall J)^ insuied. 
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